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THE JOHNSTOWN NUMBER OF THE “WEEKLY.” 


HaARpER’s WEEKLY published on June 12th consists of twenty 
pages and a cover, and contains two double-page pictures, three 
single-page pictures, five half-page pictures, seven sketches, and 
two maps, with descriptive text devoted to the illustration of the 
most striking scenes during and after the great flood in the Cone- 
Views of the effects of the floods at Williams- 
port, Harrisburg, and Washington are also given in this number ; 


maugh Valley. 


all being reproduced from the work of special artists and photog- 
raphers on the spot. A bird's-eye view of Seattle before the great 
fire of June 6th adds another valuable feature to a very remark- 
able number of the WEEKLY. 


PRICE, TEN CENTS. 
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TERMS: 10 CENTS A COPY.—$4 00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


Our next number will contain a PaTrERN-SHEET SUPPLEMENT, with 


numerous full-sized patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of La- 
piss’ and Girts’ Summer Toretres; House and Srreer Gowns, 
Wraprines, Bonnets, and Hats; Batwing Surrs; Neck-WEaR; 
Embroidery Patterns, etc., ete.; together with a varie ty of literary 
and artistic attractions. 


ONE TOUCH OF NATURE. 

YE are all sharers in the calamity which, on the 
\V threshold of summer, has thrown so deep a 
shadow over our land, extending in thickening gloom 
as the days go by, and obscuring the joy of the 
world. It is not too much to say that in every 
quarter of the globe, there are those who stood aghast 
in the unspeakable horror of the first reports, and 
listened with intense solicitude as successive details 
piled the accumulating anguish of wrecked villages, 
whole families hurled to destruction, women and 
children swept helplessly on the tide of the rushing, 
swirling flood, great industries suddenly paralyzed, 
the labor of many a lifetime undone in the space of 
a heart beat, the dearest ties riven, the magnitude of 
the disaster in some instances acting like an anzs- 
thetic, and mercifully benumbing the feeling, which 
had else been more than mortal strength could en- 
dure. One pictures to herself the state of affairs a 
moment previous to that mad leap of the death-deal- 
ing lake: wives in humble but happy homes prepar- 
ing food for the husbands who were presently coming 


sleep; children at play; older boys and girls studying 
their lessons, and full of anticipation of the delights 
of the summer holidays; people coming and going 
on all sorts of peaceful errands, buying, selling, 
chatting, visiting, reading; scoffing, some of them, 
at the warnings of the timid, that this bound giant 
who did such grand service in the beautiful valley 
would some day arise, like blind Samson of old, and 
shaking himself free from the fetters which were 
growing worn and thin, would involve in a tremen- 
dous ruin the clustered villages which so long had 
wakened and slumbered, unsuspicious that from tiiis 
source could danger comé. 
after spring, had warnings been given, that they went 
‘by the people like an idle word, a tale that had been 
told. 

To the distress of those actually on the scene, and 
surviving, some of them, the happier dead, who have 
passed where ‘‘ beyond these voices there is peace,” 
there has been added in the case of many others, 
dwelling in parts remote or near, the torture of sus- 
pense. Toagonize for days, waiting in a transport of 
anxiety to know whether or not some dear one has 
perished in such a catastrophe, or, by what seems a 
miracle, has escaped with life, and will again join the 
circle of the beloved, is the lot of hundreds who had 
kindred or friends in the Conemaugh Valley. All 
the grim details, telegraphed with inevitable brevity, 
the hurried burials, the grave-yards hollowed in 
trembling haste in the sides of the friendly hills, the 
cry for coffins, as imperative as the cry for bread, add 
terribly to the harrowing grief of those who, being 
at a distance, and in the dark, can only wring their 
hands in impatience that there is nothing which those 
hands can do. 

But there is another side, and a brighter one. To 
the honor of humanity, be it said, the sympathy 
which we instinctively feel, flowers out in a beaven- 
ly charity, and almost in the moment of disaster we 
‘ally our forees that our brothers and sisters may be 
lifted from the abyss, and their wants alleviated. 
Food, clothing, shelter, gold, the strength of the 
strong, the wisdom of the prudent; the skill of the 
physician, the tenderness of the nurse, are freely sent 
to those whose need is their claim. With true 
American pluck, the first surprise and shock over, 
those who are left begin to rebuild and renew, and 
though the fair valley shall for a generation wear 
the scars of this conflict, yet Nature, joining hands 





Indeed so often, spring | 





with Art, will aid in the work of restoration, and the 
waste places will yet blossom as the rose. Again 
and again, with marvellous energy, have we seen 
our people gird themselves after the devrstation of 
fire and flood, or the scourge of an epidemic, and re- 
pair the breaches, erecting new homes on the ruins of 
the old, and showing a heroism so beautiful, a buoy- 
ancy so elastic, that we congratulate ourselves on the 
virile quality of the race. Would that on the cour- 
age and fortitude which are so remarkable and so 
indomitable, there might be grafted something of the 
prudence that guards against accident, that from 
these there might be eliminated the recklessness 
which takes no heed of insecure foundations, and 
balances in foolhardy daring on the giddy edge of 
peril! 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin. 
Blood is thicker than water. It is the recognition 
of kinship that thrills us, as we feel the losses and 
sorrows of others, whose faces we have never seen, 
whose names are the names of strangers. And in 





our power to feel thus, in our acknowledgment of a | 


debt to all who suffer, are we not, one and all, ele 
vated above the brutes, and partakers of a divine 
nature? It is from our Heavenly Father that we re- 
ceive every impulse to genuine pity, every capability 
of self-denial. Therefore comfort upsprings in our 
stricken souls, as we turn to a certain grand old 
Book, and read, ‘‘God is our refuge and strength; a 
very present help in time of trouble.” 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
REPRESSION AT LONG RANGE. 

FPNUE critie of poetry in the New York Nation, while show- 

{ ing himself quite ready to do justice to the work of 
women, feels bound to admit that few women have reached 
in poetry the white-heat of passion. He cites Helen Jack- 
son’s “ Vintage” and Saxe Holm’s “ Three Kisses of Fare- 
well” as examples of this white-heat; and names others 
who have at least reached the red-heat, while he thinks 
that several American “ poetesses of passion” fail to reach 
any real heat at all, but offer only an obtrusive burning 
of unseemly stubble. Be this as it may, it must be remem- 





bered that it is only lately that women have even begun to | 


compete with men, on a large scale, in artistic expression of 
any kind; it is a part of the later evolution of the sex, and 
must, as with all great processes, proceed slowly. Lateness 
of arrival on the scene is not only no discredit, but, by the 
analogies of nature, rather creditable; else would man have 
preceded the mylodon. With more of poetic sympathy, 
woman has as yet produced less of high poetry than man; 
with more of musical feeling, she has been little known as 
a composer; and so of various other spheres in science and 
art. In accounting for this it is not enough to take into 
account the special disadvantages, as when Mary Somer- 
ville met only universal ridicule in her early mathematical 


| studies, and wrote of herself, “I was very sad and forlorn; 
from their work; mothers hushing their babies to | 








not a hand held ont to help me”; or when Fanny Mendels- 
sohn was required by her family to publish her musical 
compositions as her brother’s, But beyond all these dis- 
couragements of the individual there was the collective 
discouragement of the sex. There was the fact pressing 
on all society around them, the universal tradition of the 
human race, disturbed even now only in two or three of 
the more advanced countries, that women have, to: all in- 
tents and purposes, no brains. 

An eminent teacher has lately written a paper directed 
against certain extreme theories of teaching, and entitled 
“The Presumption of Brains.” What has weighed down 
woman, and still weighs her down, is not so much any tem- 
porary or local inconvenience, as the great collective tra- 
dition still held against her—‘The Presumption of No 
Brains.” There is a solidarity of the human race, and the 
total soil and atmosphere of the planet, socially speaking, 
is to be taken into account in her case. The most gifted 
woman, struggling for intellectual progress in the most fa- 
vorable surroundings, is still like a single plant or little 
group of plants trying to sustain itself where the soil as a 
whole is not yet fitted for its reception, and it is only in 
some favored nook that it manages to exist at all. The tra- 
ditions of Turkey still keep down Europe; the vast East, 
with its solid and unbroken prejudice, discourages our lit- 
tle England and America. When we consider that out of 
the 1,877,942 pupils in the schools of British India in 1877-8 
less than 100,000 were girls, we have a fact which makes it 
seem as if this planet, taken as a whole, was still intellect- 
ually uninhabitable for women. Then we must take far- 
ther into view that in the Presideney of Bombay the prize 
books distributed to deserving girls in the government- 
aided schools have such passages as the following: “If the 
husband of a virtuous woman be ugly, of good or bad dis- 
position, diseased, fiendish, irascible, a drunkard, old, stu- 
pid, dumb, blind, deaf, hot-tempered, poor, extremely covet- 
ous, a slanderer, cowardly, perfidious, and immoral, never- 
theless she ought to worship him as god with mind, speech, 
and person. The wife who gives an angry answer to her 
husband will become a village pariah dog; she will also 
become a female jackal, and live in an uninhabited desert. 
.... The woman who speaks disrespectfully to her husband 
will be dumb in the next incarnation. The woman who 
hates her husband’s relations will become from birth to 
birth a muskrat living in ordure and filth.” We must re- 
member that the marriages for which this code is provided 
are mostly child marriages, made without the consent of the 
bride; we must remember that these prize books are dis- 
tributed virtually at the expense of the British govern- 
ment—and how vast is the abyss of ignorance and degra- 
dation in which these things show women as plunged! 
But that abyss comprises the greater part of the human 
race, and the teeming millions of China, Africa, and Ocean- 
iea would show nothing much better. 

The moral is that any intellectual opportunities given to 
woman, even in the most enlightened countries, are but ex- 


| ligent man alone knows how to eat.” 





ceptional and recent things. She enters every competition 
burdened with the world-wide discouragement and repres- 
sion of hersex. The obstacles with which she has to contend 
are not merely the obvious and local ones, but have the vast 
superincumbent weight ofa cosmic tradition behind them. 
The local obstacles are often quite enough. An accomplish- 
ed German woman, long resident in England, told me that 
she once went back to her native land to live, but found the 
intellectual position of women so humiliating, compared 
with England, that she could not remain. Yet about the 
same time a brilliant American woman told me that it took 
her a whole year in England to get accustomed to the sub- 
ordinate position of women there,as compared with Amer- 
iea. As to France, Mr. John D. Philbrick told me at the 
Exposition of 1878, where he had charge of our educational 
exhibit, that he spent a large part of his time in trying to 
convince incredulous Frenchmen that there were actually 
institutions in the United States where girls studied Greek. 
They went away, he said, bowing courteously but evident- 
ly unconvinced. Yet these are the foremost countries of 
the world in their recognition of brains in women, and 
even these, it seems, are backward and reluctant. But be- 
hind these lies, it must always be remembered, the vast, 
hopeless, impenetrable incredulity of India, China, and the 
Dark Continent. This dense resistance may not affect, 
directly and obviously, the more enlightened sentiment of 
more favored regions, but it affects it indirectly and un- 
consciously: the status of woman is determined by the con- 
dition of mind of the human race. The wonder will one 
day be not that she did not accomplish more in the nine- 
teenth century, but that she accomplished what she has. 
For many years, or perhaps centuries, she will still work at 
disadvantage; she will still find herself surrounded, nearer 
or farther off, by an atmosphere of distrust and disparage- 
ment. There are obstacles enough, under all circum- 
stances, to the rearing of first-class genius. It certainly is 
not easy for it to raise itself when it has the weight of the 
globe on its shoulders. . T. W. 





DELICATE FEASTING. 
BY THEODORE CHILD. 
SOME CLUSTERED APHORISMS. 


ERE are some points which ought always to be borne in 

_ mind both by those who cook and by those who eat. I 
quote them in the form of aphorisms, proverbs, epigrams, or dicta, 
accompanying each with the name of the author. 

I. A man can dine only once a day.—P. Z. Didsbury. 

This profound sentence should be written in flame-colored let- 
ters on the walls of every kitchen, so that the cook may never 
forget the terrible responsibility of his funetions. If the dinner 
is defective, the misfortune is irreparable; when the long-expected 
dinner hour arrives one eats, but one does not dine; the dinner 
hour passes, and the diner is sad, for, as the philosopher has said, a 
man can dine only once a day. 

IJ. Bad cooking diminishes happiness and shortens life.-—Wis- 
dom of Ages. 

III. The art of cooking, like the art of dining, is exempt from 
the caprices of fashion. The principles of both these arts are 
eternal and immutable.—P. Z. Didsbury, 

In this pithy dictum the author prophetically and implicitly 
condemned such barbarous inventions as “ progressive dinner par- 
ties.” 

IV. The pleasures of the table may be enjoyed every day, in 
every climate, at all ages, and by all conditions of men.—Brillat- 
Savarin. 

The author of the Physiology of Taste was a vigorous rather 
than a delicate eater, and a speculative rather than a practical 
gastronomer. We will not accept all he says as being gospel, but 
we will listen gratefully to such liberal and broadly human 
maxims as the above. The arts of cooking and of dining interest 
all sorts and conditions of men; they are not merely the privilege 
of the rich; they are philanthropie and democratic arts, 

V. Those who get indigestion or who become intoxicated know 
neither how to eat nor how to drink.—Brillat-Savarin, 

The same author has said, “ Animals feed; man eats: the intel- 
Strange to say, the stomach 
it is the source of strength 
and of weakness, of health and of disease, of gavety and of mel 
ancholy : we do everything for, by, or through the’stomach ; and 
yet the two series of operations which most closely coneern the 
stomach—I mean the operations of cooking and eating food—are 
those to which most people devote the least reasoning. 

VI. A well-cooked and a well-served dinner imply on the part 
of the host a sense of the respect he owes to his guests, whose 
happiness he controls while they are under his roof. On the part 
of the cook, it implies not only a thorough knowledge of his art, 
but also a sense of dignity and self-respect, and a certain emotion, 
Good cooking comes from the heart as well as from the brain; 
and therefore it is not a science, but an art. 


is the basis of our whole existence ; 


The cook who is a 
real artist, and whose dishes are works of art, will experience 
over his saucepans emotion as poignant as that which Benvenuto 
Cellini felt when he was casting one of his immortal bronze statues. 
—P. Z. Didsbury. 

VII. If there is anything sadder than unrecognized genius, it is 
the misunderstood stomach. The heart whose love is rejected, 
this much-abused drama rests upon a factitious want. But the 
stomach! Nothing can be compared to its sufferings ; for we must 
have life before evervthing.—Honoré de Balzac. 

VIII. The gastronomer loves order and harmony of service as 
the painter loves harmony of colors. Excellent food served in a 
coarse dish will seem Jess succulent than poorer food served on 
fine porcelain or gold plate. Nevertheless the charm of glass- 
ware, lordly dishes, and delicate napery must not be exaggerated. 
No splendor of service can compensate for inferior and badly 
cooked viands.—P. Z. Didsbury. 

IX. A good restaurant is like a more or less epic poem: it can- 
not be improvised inaday, Tradition, knowledge, experience, and 
even genius are necessary. <A good cellar alone can only be formed 
with the aid of length of time and prodigious faculties of taste.— 
Mazny. 

The author of this aphorism is the famous cook who founded 
the Restaurant Magny in the Rue Contrescarpe, at Paris, and made 
a fortune by selling good. food and real wine. George Sand, the 
great novelist, was one of Magny’s most faithful admirers, and as 
in her quality of poet she had the privilege of omniscience, she 
knew, as I have been told by the sweet poet Theodore de Ban- 
ville, that wines and food are the best and perhaps the only 
medicines. ° And so during a long and cruel malady which nearly 
carried off her son, she insisted that Maurice Sand should drink 
only wines chosen by Magny, and food prepared by Magny’s own 
hands. The excellent restaurateur yielded to the mother’s ‘desire, 
and made for Maurice those consommés, or quintessences of nu- 
triment, which are infinitely rarer than a good poem or a faultless 
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sonnet. Thus Magny, impeccable doctor and perfect cook, saved 
George Sand the terrible grief of losing her son, and preserved for 
our pleasure an ingenious writer, the author of Masques et Bouf- 
Sons. 

X. In a restaurant, when.a waiter offers you turbot, ask for 
salmon, and when he offers you a sole, order a mackerel: as lan- 
guage to man, so fish has been given to the waiter to disguise his 
thoughts.—P. Z. Didsbury. 

The philosopher, I imagine, wrote this maxim after a varied and 
disastrous experience in European restaurants, The decadence of 
the restaurants in the Old World largely justifies the severity of 
the above warning. There are, however, exceptions, and in certain 
first-class restaurants in Paris—six at the outside—it is well not to 
be too ready to choose for yourself without listening to the voice 
of the head waiter. As a rule, in a restaurant, maintain your free- 
will, but do not try to impose it. In matters of cookery, as in love, 
much confidence is needed. 

XI. Cooking is generally bad because people fall into routine ; 
habit dulls their appreciation, and they do not think about what 
they are eating. They fall into routine, because they do not criti- 
cise. They do not criticise because they have no ideal. They have 
no ideal, because they do not know theoretically and practically 
what cooking means, what is its object, and what are the condi- 
tions necessary for success, 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WATERING-PLACE TOILETTES. 
ECRU BATISTE GOWNS. 

MI\HE cotton dresses that are considered suitable for wearing 

when driving in the afternoon in the Park will be worn all 
day in the country, even at the most fashionable watering-places. 
The novelty for such gowns this season is a revival of the écru 
batiste of long ago, made up with a parasol to match, the fabric 
barred or striped with the same shade woven in.twills, and the 
edges printed with great bunches of blossoms, life-like in size and 
color—convolvuli, bluets, poppies, or myosotis—tied with fluttering 
ribbous, and bordered with real ribbons of similar or contrasting 
shades. The skirts hang quite straight over the silk petticoat, 
which is rather full for a foundation skirt, and the flower clusters 
on the selvages are so large that only four bunches appear length- 
wise on the skirt from belt to toe, each side of the front breadth, 
down the sides, and in the back. A tucked breadth of plain 
batiste is set in on each side, and the bordered breadths show 
their selvages against ribbons which peer from under them as a 
facing, one pretty dress having pink moiré ribbon resting on Suéde- 
colored moiré ribbon, while wider Suéde moiré forms the sash in 
the back, and pink moiré crosses the front of the waist as an 
Empire sash. This waist is a round full belted affair with large 
sleeves, and the front covered by pink fluffy jabots and throat 
bow of silk muslin. The parasol of the muslin is gathered very 
full on the frame with a flower cluster in each gore, and ruffles 
around the edge and standing up in the middle. 


OTHER COTTON DRESSES. 


Felix and Worth use other batistes that have small bouquets, 
or rose-vine stripes, or else tiny palms or arabesques in old-rose, 
blue, or mauve all over them, trimming them with the fashionable 
heavy open-patterned laces and many ribbons. Worth makes rose 
lawn gowns with accordion breadths for the front and side of the 
skirt, and long drapery in the back, the waist gathered over a fitted 
lining, the round front covered by a Greek draped breadth begin- 
ning on the right shoulder, dropping down to the waist line, and 
curved upward to fasten on the left shoulder. In the right under- 
arm seam green moiré ribbon (four inches wide) is set its whole 
width, and drawn down to tie in a knot in front at the waist line, 
then carried up to hook on the left under-arm seam, Old Mechlin 
lace is pleated as a deep collarette, and forms a puff and ruffle like 
an under sleeve at the wrist of the easy coat sleeves. A Felix 
gown of cream lawn, with small rose-colored palm leaves, has a 
French waist gathered on a grass linen lining, with its open throat 
widely trimmed with open-meshed Breton lice, and the lawn cut 
in square tabs that lie on the lace frills. Two red ribbons are set 
wide in the under-arm seams and pointed in folds below the waist 
line in front and back, The straight full skirt is slightly draped 
on the hips, while the foot has an Empire flounce of lace crossing 
it, with square tabs falling upon.it, and red ribbon butterfly bows 
set at the top of the tabs in a gay and pretty fashion. 





WHITE CHINA SILK GOWNS, 


Some of the prettiest white gowns for Newport are made en- 
tirely of plain white China silk in a youthful fashion introduced 
by Worth this season, with only thick cordings and ruffles gath- 
ered on cords for trimming. The round belted waist has its ful- 
ness on the shoulders drawn on rows of thick cords that form 
two points in front and one in the back, and a similar point is 
drawn at the top of each full sleeve. The very deep over-skirt of 
six breadths has five points drawn below the waist in front and 
on the sides, and is merely gathered at the top of the two back 
breadths. This over-skirt is slightly caught up on each side, and 
shows all around the foot a false skirt, which is merely a flounce 
half a yard deep sewed on the foundation skirt and trimmed all 
along its edge with a ruffle of the silk drawn on two thick cords, 
forming an inch-wide standing ruffle at the top and a ruffle two 
inches wide below. White moiré ribbon with Rhine-stone buckles 
forms the smooth belt, the collar, and the wristbands of this 
immaculate dress, and the white hat is of shirred net trimmed with 
white morning-glories, 


MOUSSELINE DE SOIE DRESSES. 


For afternoons at Newport or Saratoga are mousseline de soie 
dresses, either white or pink, with the waist, sleeves, and parts of 
the skirt striped with Chantilly insertion that has each edge scal- 
loped, and is really inserted in the thin silk muslin, Such gowns 
are made over pink or white silk or moiré, and the sides of the 
skirt are of plain mousseline de soie, prettily trimmed with very 
narrow black velvet ribbons, probably a third of an inch in width, 
drawn through tucks of the diaphanous muslin in clusters of ten 
or twelve, then pulled through the tucks in the middle of the 
breadth, and tied in small yet long-looped bows that accentuate 
charmingly the black note of decoration. These tucks are made 
to stand upward and outward in two bunches above the hem near 
the foot, while those on the hips are drawn to form gathers and 
hold the fulness in narrower space. Pink moiré ribbon is set un- 
der the lace-striped breadths of the front and back as a facing. 
The high French waist and full sleeves have a pink silk lining, 
with the insertion-striped pink mousseline set upon them, and fin- 
ished by black gauze ribbon striped with moiré, arranged as a 
pretty sash, high in the under-arm seams, folded to a point in front 
and back, with some short ends and loops hanging behind. 


SILK AND MOUSSELINE DRESS 





cs. 


Light glacé silks in changeable stripes very slightly brocaded 
or dotted make pretty summer dresses in combination with mous- 
seline de soie arranged in side breadths, like those just described 
with velvet drawn through the tucks. Two breadths of the silk 
form the front of the skirt, which is now gathered at the top on 





the straight right side, but pleated at top on the left, and allowed 
to fall from belt to knee in a jabot along its selvage, showing a 
facing of ribbon of contrasting color in the folds of the jabot. 
This plan is very pretty, very simple, and very stylish, and is 
shown to advantage on a changeable blue and pink silk which 
gives the shades of sweet-pea blossoms; the left side, forming a 
jabot, is faced with blue gros grain ribbon two inches wide, and 
the right side shows its selvage, while the foot is hemmed with 
blind stitches, and falls smoothly over a knife pleating. Pink 
mousseline de soie side breadths over pink silk have tucks and 
black velvet ribbon like those noted, and the waist has French 
gathers with a pointed black velvet sash without ends. 


GAUZY WHITE DRESSES. 


Créped mousseline de soie is a new, half-transparent fabric for 
white evening toilettes and for afternoon reception dresses, made 
up with very narrow Pompadour square opening at tlie throat, 
trimmed with lace set on flat, like insertions or panels, and finished 
with moiré brocaded sash breadths that drape the skirt. In the 
full waist the lace passes over the shoulders like bretelles, and 
the long full sleeves are caught in puffs by baby ribbons passing 
around the arm through beading, and tied in tiny bows on the 
inside seams. Striped mousseline de soie, with the stripes in waved 
lines, is also pretty for these dresses, trimmed with satin ribbon set 
flat down the skirt, or else in a ladder of four bows on the left 
side. White net, with stripes of mousseline de soie alternating 
with flowered stripes, is also made up into youthful dresses, with 
the straight skirt hanging full over satin, with jabots at the back 
disclosing a breadth of the satin. Three graduated rows of satin 
ribbon border the skirt, and a brocaded sash hangs on the left side. 
The Empire waist has the full material gathered into a doubled 
ruffle next the V-shaped neck, and held by beading and baby rib- 
bon. .Thke bréad sash of brocaded satin, sewed under the arms on 
the right side, crosses to the left to meet the ends on the skirt, 
and passes to the back to be looped there. Elbow sleeves puffed 
by rows of beading with baby ribbon drawn through it. Primrose 
yellow Suéde slippers and gloves are worn with these white gowns. 


WHITE AND BLACK DRESSES. 


The white and black dresses always liked by women of refined 
taste are made this season of India silk with white ground strewn 
with black outline designs of flower and leaf, trimmed with cross 
bands of black lace insertions, either of Chantilly or of the heavier 
fish-net. Four bands of Chantilly, each four inches wide, cross 
the side and back breadths, which are pressed in large side pleats ; 
the front breadth is plain and slightly draped, and there is a sim- 
ilar breadth each side of the back. The waist has a jacket front 
opening over a full gathered vest, striped across with lace inser- 
tions, and the full sleeves have lengthwise rows of the black lace. 
A black lace round hat and full lace parasol complete this toi- 
lette. An evening dress suitable for very light mourning is of 
white mousseline de soie wrought all over with small black dots, 
and bordered at the foot and up the back with black embroidery 
in vine pattern edged with white watered ribbon. This is made 
up with low Empire corsage and wide sash of black armure silk 
deeply fringed. 

WOOL GOWNS FOR THE SEA-SIDE. 


Mousseline de laine and wool canvas dresses for sea-side wear 
come in old-pink shades striped with blue and brown, or else with 
white grounds striped with red or blue. The mousseline de laine 
is slightly heavier than challi, and is made up over silk, with the 
skirt breadths hanging as if separate, and showing a corded edge 
of ribbon along their selvages. Red cashmere waists are worn 
with the white and red striped skirts. Dark blue serge gowns for 
yachting have a jacket-waist opening over a blouse of striped red 
and white silk, or else pink and white stripes only a fourth of an 
inch wide. Two pinked ruffles of the silk are down the front of 
the blouse, and it has a folded Empire sash of the same. 


VARIETIES. 


For ladies in mourning a light summer mantle is a shoulder 
cape of English crape lined with crépe de Chine and interlined 
with silk. It may be of even depth all around, reaching not quite 
to the waist line, or the fronts may be lengthened in mantilla 
shape. A high standing collar, or a turned-over collar, and long 
strings of gros grain ribbon to tie in a large bow, complete the 
cape. Other crape mantles have three or four capes crossing the 
back only, with slender long mantilla fronts. 

Round low turbans like the pork-pie hats of long ago are again 
in favor with very young women who wear their hair tied in a low 
Catogan loop. The crown is sometimes heightened by loops of 
trimming, or wings, or a bird put on from the back, but many la- 
dies preserve the low shape intact, having merely a fold of velvet 
around the crown, and some long-stemmed flowers, like carnations 
or bluets, placed nearly flat on top of the crown, coming forward 
from the back. 

New sailor hats have merely the flat sailor brim of straw, the 
straw crown being removed, and a higher frame, covered with the 
cloth of the yachting gown, drawn over it in felt-like folds, and 
its only trimming a sea-gull, swallow, or blackbird posed at the 
back, with head downward, and wings and tail pointing toward 
the front. 

New French hats have flowers strewn carelessly over the crown, 
as if blown about by the wind, and net or tulle drawn over the 
entire hat seems to hold the flowers in place. 

Camellias, white locust blossoms, biuets, carnations, and roses 
are favorite flowers for summer hats. The new roses are mostly 
old roses with nearly all of their petals blown away, and perhaps 
only one perfect rose in the cluster. Bluets are the blue German 
corn-flower, known here as blue pinks, and also called ragged- 
sailors. Violets are still used, tied in small bunches, with their 
stems and also their roots en evidence. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. C. Donovan; 
Madame Barnes; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co.; James 
McCreery & Co.; and Lorp & Taytor. 





PERSONAL. 

Watt Wuirman’s birthday dinner was served at five o’clock, so 
that the “good gray poet” might partake of it with his friends. 
He did not eat very much, however, but he joined in the toast 
when his health was drunk, substituting Apollinaris water for 
wine. Mr. Whitman really is very feeble, and he looks so like a 
patriarch that it is impossible to believe that he is no older than 
Mr. James Russell Lowell. The latter has the bright eye and the 
elastic step of youth, while the sight of the former is dim, and he 
goes about in a wheel-chair, which he trundles himself when it is 
not pushed by some one of his admirers. 

—The Rev. 8S. B. Halliday, who was Mr. Beecher’s assistant at 
Plymouth Church, says that his mother, when a girl of thirteen or 
fourteen years of age, used frequently to see General Washington 
when he was at Morristown, New Jersey, and that he was a regu- 
lar attendant at the Presbyterian church, the only one in the 
town. The old lady used to say that on a Saturday previous to 
Communion Sunday General Washington called on the pastor of 
the church and asked him if he allowed Episcopalians to com- 
mune at his table, to which the good man replied, “ General, it is 














the Lord’s table, and all His children are welcome to it.” Mr. 
Halliday has known other people who have confirmed all his mo- 
ther ever told him in regard to Washington’s church-going. pro- 
clivities. 

—William Mosley Hall is the name of the man who claims to 
have opened the first railroad passenger office on Broadway. He 
is now in his seventy-eighth year, and it was in 1853 that tickets 
for Western travel were sold on Broadway. Mr. Hall has had an 
eventful life, one of whose incidents was being with Mrs. Morgan 
at the time her husband was supposed to have been spirited away 
by the Masons. He was in Batavia at the time of this excite- 
ment, and also saw the man who was a “ good enough Morgan un: 
til after the election.” j 

—The house of Professor Allan Marquand, of the College of New 
Jersey, at Princeton, was entered by burglars one night not long 
since, and robbed not only of silver-ware, but of a carefully made 
collection of antique coins intended for the art museum, which 
Professor Marquand was instrumental in building at Princeton. 
Professor Marquand’s house is in a secluded part of the town, and 
is surrounded by extensive grounds, on which, it is said, there are 
more kinds of trees than are to be found on any otder private 
grounds in the United States. Tiley were planted by the former 
owner, of whom Professor Marquand bought the place. 

—Mrs. Sylvanus Reed’s school has just celebrated its silver 
jubilee, having been in existence for twenty-five years. The anni- 
versary services were held in St. Thomas’s Church, New York, by 
the Rev. Dr. Dix, Dean Hoffman, Archdeacon Mackay Smith, and 
the Rev. Dr. Brown. The pupils presented Mrs. Reed with a 
gold medal; bearing her portrait in relief on one side, and an ap- 
propriate inscription on the other. Mrs. Reed gave to the Reed 
Alumne League twenty-two acres of land in Monmouth County, 
New Jersey, upon which they will build and maintain a summer 
home for poor people. 

—Edwin Booth and Lawrence Barrett, when they are in New 


York, live in beautifully fitted up rooms in the third story of the 
Players’ Club, on Gramercy Park. Mr. Booth’s rooms are front, 
and Mr. Barrett’s in the rear, so that while the latter gets the sun, 
the former has the park to look out upon. Each suite consists of 
one large room with an alcove curtained off for the bed, and a 
bath-room lighted by a skylight. The furniture of both is hand 
some, but there is not the air of coziness about either that one 
finds in the club-rooms down-stairs. These have the air of 
having been lived in for years, for they are as cozy as they are 
beautiful. : - 

—Mrs. Charlton H. Way, of New York, wore at the recent cen- 
tennial ball a tortoise-shell comb which was worn by Mrs. Ezekiel 
Park at the inaugural ball in 1789, at which she danced in the 
minuet with the President, who, it is said, noticed that she was in 
danger of losing it as the dance progressed, and gave her delicate 
and timely warning: a fact which history is said to record. 

—Captain Frederick Watkins, commodore of the Inman Line 
fleet, who commanded the City of Paris when she made her won- 
derful run, is one of the most popular officers in the service. He 
is an Englishman, and was intended by his father to follow an 
ordinary business career, but he developed such a passion for the 
sea that it could not be denied. Captain Watkins worked his 
way up from before the mast, and there is nothing connected with 
his profession with which he is not familiar. 

—Miss Clara Barton, President of the National Red Cross As- 
sociation, left Washington with her staff on Sunday, June 2d, and 
arrived at Johnstown on the following Tuesday night. A reporter 
of the Sun describes Miss Barton,in her simple gray gown, the 
red cross of the organization stitched on her left sleeve. She wears 
a little bonnet, like a nurse’s cap or the hood of a Sister of Charity. 
Already she has established a dozen temporary hospitals, and in- 
stituted a system of household visitation for the relief of the sick, 
and the orderly appearance of the Red Cross tents is notable amidst 
the general confusion. 

—The present Lord Chesterfield, a man of about thirty-seven 
years of age, has just returned to England after an exhaustive trip 
through the United States, His lordship is said by those who 
had the pleasure of meeting him to be not only a man of fine 
appearance, but of manners quite worthy of his distinguished an- 
cestor, of whose famous letters he is a diligent reader 

—Colonel Emmons Clark, who has been connected for thirty- 
two years with the Seventh Regiment, having been its colonel for 
the past quarter of a century, has sent in his resignation, prefer- 
ring to resign, before disability makes such a step necessary. 
Colonel Clark is the typical military hero in appearance, with his 
long mustaches and generous imperial; but he will have a worthy 
successor in Captain Daniel Appleton, who is named as the most 
likely to sueceed him. Captain Appleton, who has been with the 
Seventh for eighteen years, is also a splendid-looking man, being 
over six feet tall and well proportioned, with a thoroughly military 
bearing, and a voice that wou!d carry his commands to the most 
remote corner of the largest field. Colonel Clark will devote the 
leisure of his retirement to completing a history of the Seventh 
Regiment, upon which he has been engeged for a number of 
years. 

—In a recent interview Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes advises 
young people who are just trying their poetic wings to send their 
verses to the Oshkosh (Gazefte, if there be such a paper, for in 
that way they have the advantage of seeing them in print, and if 
they have any real merit, he thinks they will be sure to make their 
way eastward. Among his own poems Dr. Holmes likes the 
“Chambered Nautilus ”’ best. 

—Captain George B. Raymond, of Bordentown, New Jersey, 
freight agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad in New York, has trav- 
elled between those two cities, a distance of sixty miles, every day 
for the past twenty-seven years. Captain Raymond is well past 
seventy, and is in the best of health, which he attributes largely 
to his daily trip on the cars. Some years ago, when he command- 
ed a sailing-vessel, Captain Raymond picked up at sea two men 
who had been shipwrecked, and were clinging to a spar. Captain 
Raymond saved their lives by this timely rescue, and brought 
them to New York, where they have lived ever since, one of them 
being ex-Mayor Edward Cooper, then a mere lad, and the other 
his tutor, ex-Mayor Abram 8. Hewitt. A silver pitcher, suitably 
inscribed, was presented to Captain Raymond by the late Peter 
Cooper,to commemorate the gallant rescue. 

—Lieutenant Schwatka claims to have found a tribe of genuine 
cliff-dwellers in the mountains of Chihuahua, in Mexico. Lieu- 
tenant Schwatka’s restless spirit will not allow him to settle down 
to an ordinary way of living. After he came back from the are- 
tic regions he resigned from the army, with the intention of devot- 
ing himself to literature, but he could not long content himself at 
this, and a trip to the untravelled parts of Alaska was the result. 
Now he is seeking what he can discover in Mexico. One would 
think that the change of climate from that of the pole to that of 
the tropics would be more than he could stand, but it seems that 
Lieutenant Schwatka has a physique that can stand almost any- 
thing. He weighs over two hundred pounds, but he is.so com- 
pactly built that no one would suspect it. His flesh is like iron, 
and his muscles are like steel. The only thing against him as an 
explorer is that he is very near-sighted, and is obliged to wear 
glasses all the time. , In the arctic region this was often a serious 
obstacle, because the metal rim would bring the skin off his nose 
with it, and the glasses themselves would get so thickly covered 
with frost that he could not see through them, 
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TENNIS GOWNS. 


N the tennis-courts this season very gay gowns are 
worn in bright stripes of rose pink with blue, cream 
with scarlet, or white with yellow; and when gowns 
of more quiet hues are utilized for an occasional 
game they are made effective by adding a touch of 
bright color in a soft hat or a cloth cap, or else in 
a pretty blouse of silk or of cashmere that will 
also serve for other wear. 

Scotch flaunels, partly of fine wool and partly 
of cotton, with sometimes added stripes of silk, 
are chosen for tennis gowns on account of their 
light weight and suppleness. Plain serge or plain 
flannels are preferred for very nice gowns, and 
the striped cotton “outing cloths” which imi- 
tate flannels for inexpensive dresses. The new 
soft-finished piqués in pale blue, green, rose, or 
cream grounds strewn with small flowers are used 
this season for many gay and tasteful dresses, as 
are also the inexpensive washing silks formerly 
seen only in tennis blouses, but now used for the 
ekirt as well. The fabrics of the dress are made up in soft hats 
that are bent about by the wearer in picturesque and becoming 
shapes, or else in jaunty caps with visors that may project suf- 
ficiently to protect the eyes. Serge caps of almost any color—white, 
blue, or red—are found ready-made in the shops; and there are 
sailor hats also, with their ribbon bands decorated with racquets 
and balls, to appeal to the fancy of the tennis-player. 

The sketch Fig. 1 illustrates a jaunty tennis cap and blouse 
from designs furnished us (as are all the others) by the courtesy 
of Messrs, John Redfern & Sons. The blouse is of scarlet surah, 
with collar and belt of darker velvet, made to look easy and com- 
fortable, yet lined throughout with sateen lining fitted by darts 
and the usual side forms. The lining fastens down the middle of 
the front, but the yoke-vest is lapped to the left side and hooked 
under the pleats which begin on the shoulders. The back is laid 
in pleats from the collar down, two pleats each side turning tow- 
ard the middle, and has plain side forms. The sleeves are slightly 
full, with a deep silk cuff turned back with velvet. The cap is of 
the same red surah with gored crown, and peak alike in front and 
back, Almost any simple skirt of muslin or flannel in a young 
girl’s wardrobe can be worn with this blouse and cap. 

Cream white serge, trimmed with pale blue braid or bands of 
blue and white Persian galloon, is used for the comfortable-iooking 
gown illustrated as Fig. 2. The skirt, in large kilt pleats, is hung 
on a foundation skirt, and a long apron is slightly draped on the 
front, with trimming only on the straight right side. The waist 
is the old-fashioned Garibaldi blouse, with the fulness gathered 
to straight shoulder bands, and the lower edge falling on a slightly 
curved belt of the galloon. The cap has a soft crown of the serge, 
with white kid visor and blue band. 

The gown illustrated in the opposite corner, Fig. 3,is made of 
the clear white serge, which should be chosen in preference to 
cream white when gold braid is used for the trimming. The kilt 
skirt is in large loose folds alike all around, very lightly held in 
place by large tapes underneath, and trimmed with rows of gilt 
braid on the hem and at its top. The Directoire blouse is fash- 
ioned in the simplest way, with its only seams under the arms, 
and a drawing-string passed through a casing under the belt. 
The fronts turn over at the top in revers, and are faced with the 
serge bordered with braid. Inside is a chemisette, which may be 
of China silk, or of mull if the wearer chooses, or else of the dress 
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Fic. 2—GOWN WITH GARIBALDI BLOUSE. 
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Fie. L—TENNIS CAP AND BLOUSE. 


material. The revers may be folded over this plastron to give add- 
ed warmth after exercise, and it is also extended across the back 
as a turned-down collar. The easy coat sleeves have slightly flar- 
ing cuffs. The hat is of white serge, with loops of yellow ribbon 
on the crown, and gold-wrought racquets on the brim. Primrose 
gloves and light buff tennis shoes. 

The picturesque little gown Fig. 4 is of pale blue piqué dotted 

all over with rose-buds, made up as a round skirt and bodice, with 
a blouse of écru washing silk, trimmed with shoulder-straps and 
bracelets of seal brown ribbon. The bodice and the front of the 
skirt are smocked lightly, or they 
may be merely shirred instead. 
The blouse must be amply loose, 
and not drawn too closely down 
under the bodice for the wearer's 
arms to be free, and of course 
the tennis girl will not allow the 
bodice to be fitted snugly. The 
hat is of pale blue felt with brown 
ribbon bows. 

The quaint gown marked Fig. 
5 has a vertugadin puff in its 
skirt, with very full blouse and 
sleeves, suitable only for very 
slight figures. The fabric used is 
pink and blue striped Scotch flan- 
nel, and would also look well in 
the striped washing silks, The 
hat has a soft crown and wired 
brim, with pink bows for trim- 
ming. 

The last toilette, Fig. 6, is elab- 
orate enough for afternoon gar- 
den parties when made of fine 
white wool crépon trimmed with 
gold-embroidered bands, and a 
sash of yellow India silk. The 
short English blouse is tucked at 
the top to represent a yoke with 
double points in front and back, 
and is bordered there with the 
gold braid or with galloon. There 
are metallic ribbons that are ef- 
fectively used for the belt and oth- 
er trimmings of white serge gowns 
of this kind. Another fancy of 
the season is the use of white 
mull sleeves, thin and transpar- 
ent, in blouses of thicker fabrics ; 
the Pierrot collar is then of the 
pleated mull. A width of India 
silk is required for the sash, 
which encircles the wearer, and 
hangs in one deep loop and two 
ends far back on the left side. 

The hat is of soft straw, trimmed 
with yellow ribbon, and faced in 
the brim with yellow velvet. 





THE SUBTROPICAL 
GARDEN. 
HERE is a stately grace about 
the plants forming the sub- 
tropical section which forms a , 
yf most effective foil to the every- ° Mi) 
¥ day prettiness of ordinary bedding «: ‘//! 
plants. They form the aristoc- 
racy of out-door gardening by 
force of beauty and grace. 

The arrangement of a subtrop- 
ical garden is not a matter of 
great difficulty ; it is a luxury one 
may indulge in without the aid 
of a regular gardener, and the 
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subsequent care is no greater than if it were a bed of geraniums. 
However, the title is thoroughly indescriptive, for we should not 
confine our attentions to tropical or semi-tropical plants, but select 
anything offering stately habit or handsome foliage. The old- 
fashioned hollyhock is very useful here ; associated with finer flow- 
ers, it looks coarse, but its densely flowered pyramid is a fine sight 
in a group of broad-leaved tropical plants. The prime idea of this 
garden is harmony with nature; all line-and-plummet rules must 
be abandoned. One must needs be the least bit of a Bohemian— 
a good Bohemian, of course—to be in perfect accord with this 
artistic no-system of planting. Mr. Gradgrind could never in this 
world arrange a successful subtropical bed: he would give it the 
air of growing according to the laws of applied mathematics. 

One who has space for a few house plants during the winter 
might select a few palms or dracwnas for out-door planting; the 
palms may be specially commended, for they will add greatly to 
the beauty of the garden during the summer, and form most 
graceful parlor decorations during the winter. When planted 
out, they need not be removed from the pots, but simply plunged 
into the soil, pot and all. They should not be put out until well 
on in June, and will do best where they get a little shade during 
the day. Many of the professional florists now put all save the 
most delicate palms outside during the summer, finding that they 
are far more robust than when kept grilling under glass in this 
trying climate. The Bourbon palm (Zatania borbonica), with 
handsome fan-shaped leaves, is one of the most useful for ama- 
teurs; it stands more ill-usage than any other palm. Areca lu- 
tescens, Kentia australis, and Seaforthia elegans are three other 
beautiful palms for this use. Another handsome thing, similarly 
useful winter and summer, is the India-rubber tree. This, too, 
should be set out in its pot. If planted right out in the open 
ground it is apt to make so large a growth that there would be 
much trouble in removing it again. 

Suppose we wished to make a subtropical bed in some conspic- 
uous place where it would receive full sun. We would leave our 
palms for slightly shaded nooks near the house, and choose, first 
of all, showy varieties of the canna, or Indian-shot. The ground 
should be well spaded up with manure; when the roots or tubers 
are planted, late enough to avoid frost, a top-dressing of manure 
should be placed in a slight circular depression around each 
plant. During dry weather a can of water may be poured into 
this depression each day, and the canna will flourish like a green 
hay-tree. In the autumn, when the leaves are nipped by the first 
frost, the tops of the cannas are cut off and the roots dug up, to 
be stored away for the winter with no more ceremony than pota- 
toes, the only care being to select a cool, dry cellar or storehouse, 
where there is no liability of frost. 

Some of the cannas are selected for foliage only, others for the 
flowers, and the loveliest of this latter class is Canna ehemannii. 
The flowers suggest an iris in shape; they are large, gorgeous, 
geranium red in color, borne in a large drooping spike. This 
variety, if taken up in the autumn and placed in a warm green- 
house, will continue to bloom profusely all through the winter. 
Outside, this should be planted in conjunction with darker-leaved 
varieties, as its foliage is bright green, either metallica or August 
Ferrier would be desirable. Either is bronze-tinted of foliage; 
the last-named is a veritable giant, with leaves like a banana, so 
it must stand in a rear rank. 

Another of the great ones of the earth, which makes a fine com- 
bination with the cannas, is the castor-oil plant—Ricinus is its 
more elegant name. The beans should be started in a pot, so that 
they make a little growth before planting. The dark red variety 
is the handsomest. Put this at the rear of the smaller cannas, 
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Fia. 3.—DIRECTOIRE BLOUSE AND KILT SKIRT. 
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break up their ranks with a few plants of the old love-lies- 
bleeding, which, though too coarse to mingle amongst fine 
flowers, is effective here, and perhaps put an irregular bor- 
der of old-fashioned lady-grass. The result will be charm- 
ing. 

.. a more shaded spot one may make a beautiful ar- 
rangement with palms or India-rubber, bordered by purple- 
flowered day-lilies and many-colored caladiums. These 
plants succeed admirably in a secluded corner near the pi- 
azza, where ordinary flowering plants would fail, so one 
may look out of an every-day Middle States’ parlor into a 
bit of the tropics, waving fan-like leaves and glowing foli- 
age far lovelier than the shy demureness of more common- 
place pets. But if you have a sunny space under some win- 
dow, plant it full of heliotrope; make it a bush tangle, 
where 

“the idle winds go by 
With the heavy scent of blossoms as they pass.” 


A garden without heliotrope seems as chill and barren as 
a child without mirth. 

Every one admires the stately pampas-grass, and it may 
be effectively mingled with other foliage plants, or given a 
conspicuous place by itself. A group of this noble grass 
may be placed alone, or in company with the Japanese eu- 
lalia, a beautiful variegated grass having a soft dun-color- 
ed plume like a curly ostrich tip. The pampas-grass is 
not perfectly hardy in our severe winters, and it must 
either be covered or the entire clump taken up in the au- 
tumn, 

Even this brief list of foliage plants would be incomplete 
without mention of the giant Abyssinian banana, a superb 
plant for the summer lawn, But it suggests Brobdingnag ; 
it grows to a height of twenty feet, and its leaves attain a 
length of ten feet. They are bright green with a red mid- 
rib. This plant will bear the heat and drought of a hall 
during the winter, but its size is most suitable to Gog and 
Magog. 4 

The subject of subtropical gardens can be but lightly 
touched in a single paper, but this sketchy outline may give 
some suggestions to plant lovers, and surely there is no 
style of gardening that offers a more showy return for taste 
and care than this little understood branch. 





EFFECTIVE WORK BY AN AMERICAN 
WOMAN. 


T is most creditable when a woman in civilized countries 
can wedge her way through seeming impossibilities, 
One of our own countrywomen, now dwelling in the heart 
of India, a missionary sent out by the Church of the Dis- 
ciples, has proved herself a person equal to emergencies 
that would appall some men. 

The religious society which she represents lately forward- 
ed four thousand dollars for the erection of a church build- 
ing. Through letters lately received her methods of pro- 
cedure have been made public 

It seems that Miss Graybiel had everything to plan for, 
being obliged to be her own architect, master-builder, and 
mistress of every detail. Four yoke of buffaloes she pur- 
chased to do the teaming, then a few big trees (scarce arti- 
cles in those parts). Of a hundred natives employed by 
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Fic. 5.—GOWN WITH FULL BLOUSE AND VERTUGADIN PUFF. 
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Fig. 4.—FIGURED PIQUE TENNIS GOWN. 


her, some she taught to make bricks, others to 
quarry the stone. The trunks of the trees were 
laboriously by hand sawed into boards for floors, 
roofs, and other purposes. A stone foundation 
three feet thick was laid three feet below-ground 
and as much above, this solid wall being ne- 
cessary to keep out that dreadful pest in hot 
countries, the ever-busy white ants. That a wo- 
man, one, too, who had never learned the trades 
so efficiently directed, could so well meet every 
want, and so happily harmonize the different 
departments of labor, was a surprise, cannot be 
doubted. All honor to Miss Graybiel. We are 
proud of her as a woman of thrift, tact, and 
great executive ability, and glad that she calls 
our land her home. May we add that there are 
no women, more distinguished for ability and 
fertility of resource, than those who belong to 
our foreign mission ranks ? 





BE OF GOOD CHEER. 


gens are some things which seem at first 
glance to be matters of temperament, but 
which longer contemplation assures us are mat- 
ters of duty. Among these is the habit of cheer- 
fulness in a family. If we are placed in families 
for each other’s protection and comfort and plea- 
sure, each member of a family has a part to per- 
form in relation to every other one, which part 
becomes a duty as a thing assigned for perform- 
ance, and accepted, is always a duty. But in 
what degree does it contribute to any one’s com- 
fort and pleasure to see a sour and dour face 
constantly about one, to meet a morose manner, 
reticent or brooding, or to be called upon to be 
the perpetual assuager of an undying grief, the 
bearer of burdens of confidential communications 
of sorrow, or to be the witness of tears, if any 
other member of the household has been sub- 
jected to wrong or loss or injustice? Thus it is 
as evident as the first law of mathematics that a 
part of the duty of each individual in a family is 
to keep an even balance of good temper, and not 
to let those things which disturb one’s serenity 
in any way, but in which the family have no di- 
rect share, come into the house and make an at- 
mosphere of unpleasantness there. Even if the 
disturbing cause is something in the family it- 
self, the duty holds in the same manner; the 
matter, if it is serious enough, should be attended 
to at once, and composed and settled so that 
good temper and serenity may be restored. Thus 
also, if a common grief has entered and come to 
several, it is best borne, after the first, by tacit 
understanding and sympathy in a trouble belong- 
ing to all, and by gentle and unfailing kindness 
to each other, and not by continual reference to 
it, outpouring over it, keeping the sight of its 
shadow ever before the eyes, and repressing any 
inclination in others to a forgetful if temporary 
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gayety. And if the grief has come to one alone, then one 
alone should receive it, and reserve it, keep it as a person- 
al possession, and as something too sacred even for the 
traces of its tears to be evident when their concealment is 
possible. 

A good-tempered open countenance is the one for fam- 
ily use, and as sunny a one as the spirit will allow other- 
wise, kind words always, smiles and ready Jaughter if pos- 
sible, an interest in all mutual things, the one thing to be 
avoided being the overshadowing of the whole family with 
a private gloom. Whether happiness is the law of the 
universe or not, it certainly ought to be; and inasmuch as 
we contribute to the happiness of those in our circle as far 
as our radius extends, if by no other means than by a con- 
stantly cheerful demeanor, we do something toward bring- 
ing about the millennial condition of things. 





AMUSEMENTS OF ROYALTY. 


EAR the palatial home of the Montezumas were many 
edifices erected solely for the pleasure of the reigning 
monarch , prominent was an aviary, in which birds of splen- 
did plumage were gathered— 
“Creatures of wondrous tint, delightsome to the eye, 


And some, full-throated, pouring out 
heir gladsome songs.” 


Three hundred attendants had charge of this rare com- 
pany of plumy people; to feed them, give them a daily 
bath, collect scattering plumage, especially im moulting sea- 
son, thus furnishing material for Aztec painters, was the 
all-engrossing care. 

Somewhat farther away birds of prey were also luxuri- 
ously domiciled—vultures and eagles and other “ villanous- 
eyed desperadoes”; for these, too, much thought was 
given, their usual bill of fare (a daily allowance) included 
among other dainties five hundred plump and toothsome 
turkeys. 

And still beyond, strongly barricaded, were cages for 
wild animals, reptiles, and serpents; the slimy, coiling, head- 
erecting creatures held high carnival in long cages lined 
with down or feathers ; or, if they needed recreation, troughs 
of mud and water were at their service. 

To all these prisoners of state were given apartments 
both light and airy, ample enough as well, in which to move 
untrammelled ; such were imperial orders, and keepers of 
strength and fearlessness were devoted to their comfort 
and cleanliness, 

“Extensive gardens surrounded these buildings, full of 
fragrant shrubs and flowers, and many medicinal plants 
were cultivated; and fountains of pure water threw up 
sparkling jets.” 

Ten large tanks well stocked with fish afforded sport for 
the lazy angler, and water-fow! could here disport the live- 
long day 

A pavement of tessellated marble enclosed the ample 
basins, which were overhung by light and fanciful pavil- 
ions, admitting the perfumed breezes of the gardens, and 
offering grateful shelter to the monarch and his friends in 
sultry summer heats. 

This was in the reign of Montezuma Second, early in the 
sixteenth century. 
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THE RAIN SPIRIT. 
BY MARY E. VANDYNE. 


NEE! The night without is very lonely, 
tO Moon and stars and all their luminous train 
have fled; 
Darkness rules the earth, and darkness only; 
Rain-drops fall like tears above the dead; 
fet in many voices 
Comes a sweet refrain, 
The utterance of a spirit sad but tender— 
‘ The Spirit of the Rain. 


Weary seems the Spirit; his accents falling 
Well ae be the language grief and pain em- 
yloy; 
Yet with voice of wailing he is ever calling 
On the distant future for benisons of joy: 
Though its tones are mournful, 
Sweet may be the strain; 
Wondrous are his tidings, though the tones breathe 
sadness— 
The Spirit of the Rain. 


Gentle is his mission: through the brown earth steal- 
ing, 
Seeking there the tiny seeds that grow to perfect 
flowers ; 
To their dreary prison the Spirit goes revealing 
The giorious resurrection that comes with sun-fed 
hours— 
Bids them wait in patience 
Summer's royal reign; 
Of a world transfigured, low the Spirit whispers— 
The Spirit of the Rain. 


Drawn are all the curtains; close and warm our 
dwelling; 
From the glowing fireside no restless footsteps 
roam ; 
For the Spirit's accents to our cold hearts are tell- 
ing 
The secret of the fireside, the wondrous charm of 
home; 
Listen to the story 
Told upon the pane, 
Told like sweetest music by a heaven-born spirit— 
The Spirit of the Rain. 





BIG RED ROSES ON A GREEN 
GROUND. 
BY MARY C. HUNGERFORD. 


‘am old missionary known familiarly as 

“Priest Packard” lived in a rough border 
community, where religion was so highly disap- 
proved of by the leading spirits, that to profess 
it was to become in most instances a target for 
abuse. He was a giant in size and strength, and 
his prowess and bravery had won admiration for 
himself, and, as a personal compliment, some 
slighting toleration for the doctrine he taught in 
his earnest, unlettered fashion. 

His great age left his muscular Christianity 
simply a matter of tradition, and now he and his 
daughters were kept from starving, chiefly by a 
yearly pittance sent them from a humane society 
in the East. 

Within a large, cheerless room, which was the 
principal one in the barn-like house they occu- 
pied, sat the pair of elderly women, inaptly called 
by their father, “the girls.” Idle moments were 
rare with them, but some engrossing matter had 
made one turn from the dandelion greens she was 
washing, and impelled the other to drop the shoe 
to which she was attaching a clumsy patch. 

“Tt seems a p'int of duty for us to write to 
brother Nathan’s child,” Lucinda, the elder sis- 
ter, was saying. 

“There ’ain’t been ink enough in the-house to 
drown a fly, sense father took the shaking palsy,” 
was Minerva’s answer ; “ an’ ef there was, neither 
one of us could write a letter fit to go into a pub- 
lic post-office.” 

“T don’t see,” said the other sister, fretfully, 
“what answer we could give, anyway.” 

“ Well, settlin’ gn the answer don’t b’long to 
us; it’s for father*tg say,” said Minerva, nodding 
her head sidewise toward a wooden rocking-chair 
where “ Priest Packard” sat, with a pillow at his 
shoulders, a pathétie figure, with his long, atten- 
uated frame and poor, worn-out clothes, which, in 
immaculate cleanness and profuse decoration: of 
darns and patches, testified to his daughters’ care. 
The soft June wind, coming in flower - scented 
from a window beside him, waved the white locks 
lying on his thin temples. One shaking hand lay 
helpless on the arm-chair; the other held loose 
grasp of a remotely dated religious weekly. His 
blue eyes, clear and bright, in spite of their crape- 
like setting of wrinkles, were absently turned to 
the cloudless sky. His ears, only open to loud 
sounds, were closed to the women’s low talk, and 
he was saying softly to himself, again and again, 
the line, “* Must I be kerried to the skies on flow- 
ery beds of ease?” 

“No, no,” he ejaculated at last. in louder tones, 
turning toward the “girls.” “’Tain’t fittin’ fur 
a private like me to hanker fur better things 
than the great Cap’n hed when He was on airth.” 

“ What is it now, father %” 

“Oh, the same old story. When I'd onghter 
be praisin’ God fur His goodness, my mind wan- 
ders off to that carpet.” 

“Lor, father, can’t you quit yearnin’ fur a car- 
pet?” 

“ Yes,” contritely. “ A body would think thet 
arter livin’ twenty year on stomped airth floors, 
an’ then gettin’ so fine as to hev reg’lar-built 
plankin’ floor fur twenty year, I might furget 
ther’ ever wuz a carpet.” 

“Tm sure I’ve forgot ever seein’ any that 
b'longed to any o’ my folks,” said Minerva. 

“ You was too little ter take notice, but we al- 
ways hed.’em ‘fore we moved out this way. I 
often think of what yer ma gev up to merry a 
poor circuit preacher. En when the call come 
for missioners to carry on the work here, when 
‘twuz wuss even than ’tis now, ’cause our lives 
warn’t scursely safe, she jes rose an’ obeyed the 
call, en lef’ her father’s comfortable farm-house 
in Varmount, where we'd gone on livin’ arter we 
wuz merried, en where you en your brother was 
born. Every floor in that house was carpeted, 
an’ the best parlor, where we was merried, had 
one on it thet wuz jes alive with big red roses 
as large round as a bar’l head,an’ a ground 
greener’n grass. No, your ma never spent her 
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time complainin’, but I guess she re’ly broke her 
heart in a dumb kine er way over her oldest, our 
only boy, that we left with his gran’ma.” 

“ An’ she never seen him again,” said Lucinda, 
leading up to some news she wished to impart. 

“No,” shaking his head sadly ; “ we never see 
our first-born again, though he lived to be a man 
growed up and merried, fore he wuz swep’ away 
to jine his mother.” 

“ Brother Nathan left a widder en child, you 
know,” pursued his daughter, getting nearer the 
subject. 

“Yes; we got the news in a letter. 
than, he—” 

“Well, pa, there’s another letter come, an’ 
there’s more news; the widder’s dead !” 

The old man looked surprised; hardly grief- 
stricken; for he had never seen his son’s wife. 
“ All gone,” he said, softly, “them strong young 
folks, an’ I’m left cum’brin’ the ground.” 

“They ain’t all gone,” said Minerva; “‘ there’s 
a child left.” 

“Nathan’s boy!’ exclaimed her father, joy- 
fully. “But who's to look after him now ?” 

“°*Tain’t a boy; it’s a girl; and there’s been 
some mismanagement of the property, an’ she’s 
left without a cent,an’ she wants to come here to 
us. The doctor that tended her mother, free of 
charge, is goin’ to pay her way ef we'll take 
her.” 

“Of course we'll take her, an’ be glad,” said 
her father. “ But she'll find it kine er roughish 
here. I wisht we could ’a made out to get a car- 
pet ’fore she come.” 

“T don’t see how we're goin’ to take care of 
her, anyway,” said Minerva, sorrowfully, ‘‘There’s 
times when it seems like we’d starve ourselves, 
en I don’t know how we’re goin’ to fill another 
mouth. Even with the Christmas bar’l comin’ 
every year from that church in the East, we hev 
a turrible squeeze gettin’ along with the ‘lowance 
from the ‘Superannuated Ministers’ Fund.’ Ef 
*twarn’t fer Cindy’s garden we’d die in our 
tracks.” 

“ But we couldn’t refuse to take the child in— 
our own flesh an’ blood,” said her father, plead- 
ingly. 

They could not indeed refuse, poor though they 
were, the women agreed, and four weeks later 
Hetty Packard knocked at her grandfather’s door, 
after the long journey which the novelty of trav- 
elling had made very enjoyable. 

Her welcome from the old man was touching- 
ly tender, but the aunts were too greatly appalled 
to be decently cordial at first. “They had half ex- 
pected a child, but here was a tall, beautiful young 
woman, whose cheap but stylish dress and hat 
seemed to their untrained-eyes like royal apparel, 
in contrast with the indigo prints, coarse faded 
blanket shawls, and dreary slat sun-bonnets that 
composed their own open-air costumes. 

It was truly a rough home for Hetty, used as 
she ‘had been to the comfortable civilization of 
New England country life, but she took her lot 
heroically, and after a day or two of very natural 
depression, which she managed to keep to herself, 
she fitted herself into her place as if she had al- 
ways lived there. She had the charming faculty 
of drawing out the best of every one, and soon 
the shy aunts were won to a worshipful admira- 
tion of her, that formed the excitement of their 
colorless lives. The old grandfather awoke to a 
new interest in life, and the two were soon as 
devoted friends as if a gulf of threescore years 
had not stretched between them. 

The enchantment of her presence extended 
even to the bleak old house. Wild vines were 
planted at its door, and home-made brackets and 
shelves, a shade for the hideous lamp, and other 
simple devices for tempering its dreariness crept 
in and softened the asperities of the big, barren 
“living-room.” In Hetty’s zeal for improvement 
she had broached the question of ‘papering the 
unplastered walls, but her proposal was met by 
a frank statement of their meagre resources from 
her aunts, which filled her with dismay. 

“You never should have let me come,” she 
cried, ‘to add to your burdens; but now I am 
here, I must work for you, and not let it cost you 
anything to keep me. I can sew nicely, and I 
am sure I can earn a good deal at that. Perhaps 
I can even earn enough to make you more com- 
fortable than before I came.” 

It was hard to make her realize that their far- 
apart neighbors were either too poor or too in- 
different to appearance to hire sewing done. 

“But, at any rate, somebody shall give me 
work,” said the pretty, determined creature, not 
east down by this discouraging statement of 
facts. “If I cannot get it here, I will write to 
the Women’s Exchange in some great city, and 
ask them to send me some embroidery to do. If 
no express comes so far into the wilderness, Un- 
cle Sam will bring me the things in his mail- 
bags.” 

She carried out her plan successfully, and many 
small comforts found their way into the straiten- 
ed household as a result of her earnings. 

But with all the brightness and cheer she 
brought into other lives, Hetty had her own secret 
sorrow, and one day Aunt Cin surprised her hid- 
ing away in the loft, with her lovely little face all 
downcast and tear-stained. The woe and sym- 
pathy in the good woman’s troubled eyes won her 
to confidence, and with her flushed face turned 
resolutely away, she told her story. There had 
been a fair and lawn party at their church in Ver- 
mont last September, where she was one of the 
attendants at the flower temple. A party of sum- 
mer boarders: had driven over from the Springs, 
twenty miles away, and one of them had devoted 
himself to Hetty so assiduously that Mrs. Bliss, 
the doctor’s wife, and first directress of the sewing 
society, and the possessor of certain prejudices 
But it 
was not the devotion of a day only, for Allen 
Dunscombe took daily rides over to Hetty’s home 
as long as his vacation lasted. 

It was only to“ break a country heart for pas- 
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time ere he went to town,” Mrs. Bliss said, still 
unbelieving in his good intentions, and the injus- 
tice to her lover wounded Hetty so deéply that 
when on Allen’s last day he won her promise to 
be his wife, she proudly kept their engagement 
a secret. 

No word or sign had come from him during 
the long sad winter that followed that bright, 
glad autumn, and poor Hetty lived through the 
bitter misery of her mother’s sickness and death, 
and the loneliness and poverty which followed, 
with the heavy underlyifg burden at her heart 
that Allen’s silence gave. 

“ Now,” she said, her eyes dry, and bright as 
stars, “ you must stop crying, Aunt Cin. I can’t 
keep up if you don’t stop.” 

“But how could any man be false to a dear 
trusting baby like you?” sobbed Aunt Cin. 

“Allen has not been false,” said Hetty, im- 
pressively. “I think he must be dead, and some 
day I shall hear all about it. I should die if I 
could not believe in him. Now tell Aunt Min, 
if you like, but never, never speak to me about 
it again.” 

Nearly all of Hetty’s embroidering was done by 
the side of her grandfather, and as he grew daily 
more childish, he prattled to her constantly of his 
old home, where he walked on carpeted floors. 

“The Lord knows, child,” he would say, “ that 
I don’t grudge Him the work I’ve done fur the 
cause, nor the hardship me an’ your gran’ma went 
through with when we was houseless an’ home- 
less, chased hether an’ yon by roughs an’ raid- 
ers; but I jes wisht I could be quit er hearin’ 
folks stompin’ on bare boards, en set my old feet 
onto a carpet wonst more.” 

Hetty sympathized with him, and saved to the 
utmost, small sums from her scant earnings tow- 
ard the purchase of a carpet; but every time 
the savings reached a slightly encouraging figure, 
some stringent need arose in the family, and she 
could not withhold her store. 

Then winter came, and the old man, rapidly 
growing feeble, was quite shut in, and deprived 
of even the soft carpet of grass which his shuf- 
fling feet preferred to the objectionable planks, 
In every other way he was a marvel of patience, 
but his lamentations over the want of a carpet 
nearly drove the women mad with pity. 

“T was a-dreamin’ of my own funeral, child,” 
he said to Hetty, as he roused himself from a 
long nap. ‘I don’t feel to hev much dread of it 
in general, but I seemed to hear the trompin’ of 
the men’s feet on the boards as they kerried me 
out, an’ it hurt my very heart, Hetty, re’ly it did,” 

Hetty was desperate. ‘He shall haye a car- 
pet,” she said, imperatively ; and writing an ac- 
count of the old man’s fancy, that was touching, 
from its simple truth, she begged for an advance 
sufficient to buy a cheap carpet, pledging herself 
to pay for it in work. 

Then the women, not telling what had been at- 
tempted, for fear of disappointment, watched for 
a letter long before there was a possibility of 
getting an answer, At last the teamster, whose 
weekly trip to the far-away railroad station and 
post-office was the wide neighborhood’s only 
communication with the outside world, brought 
Hetty a thick package, from which fell out a 
number of letters, all directed to herself in Ver- 
mont. The explanation was in a letter enclosed 
with them, from the man she had refused to be- 
lieve false to her, and the unopened letters were 
his vindication, 

On reaching home, after the autumn vacation 
when he met her, he had been despatched, at an 
hour’s notice, to Japan by the firm who employed 
him. It was a mission of great responsibility, 
an opportunity not to be refused, but the time 
allowed was all required to master the details, 
and there was not a moment for writing to Hetty. 
The first letter he had the opportunity of sending 
was so many months in reaching Vermont that 
Mrs, Bliss, who considered herself a model of 
worldly wisdom, decided that Hetty had better 
not hear from one who, she felt certain, meant 
no good. She took the responsibility of suppress- 
ing it, as well as the many which followed, till at 
last they ceased to come. 

On Allen’s return from Japan he wrote imme- 
diately, hoping to obtain an explanation of his un- 
answered letters, and Mrs. Bliss, being somewhat 
pricked by her conscience, returned all the let- 
ters to the business address printed on the last, 
but refused to furnish him with Hetty’s address, 

“T should have found you some way, dear,” he 
wrote, “but accident helped me. My cousin is 
one of the book-keepers at the ‘Women’s Ex- 
change,’ and to-night I found her crying over a 
letter that had been given her to answer. It was 
yours, Hetty, and I am not ashamed to tell you 
that I cried too—with joy that I had found you, 
and sorrow that you were in trouble. You can 
be sure that I started for a carpet store at once, 
but they were all shut up, so I flew home to write 
this to you. 

“The poor old duffer (excuse me, I mean 
clergyman) shall have his carpet as fast as steam 
van carry it to him, and it shall be the style you 
want, if one with vard-wide roses on a bright 
green ground, is still an article of commerce in 
these esthetic days. And, my darling, I hope to 
get to you as soon as the carpet, for I will trust 
no more to letters, Another night shall find me 
speeding toward my little girl, who shall never es- 
cape me again, for if I cannot persuade you to 
leave that wild place, my pearl of pearls, my long- 
lost jewel that I am flying to claim, I shall give 
up the tempting prospect of a junior partnership 
in ‘our firm,’ and turn cow-boy and stay with you 
there.” 

The sick man’s happiness was pathetic. He 
rejoiced in Hetty’s innocent joy at having her 
lover’s truth proved, but his enfeebled mind 
dwelt most on the prospect of having his dearest 
wish gratified. 

The lover arrived before the carpet, which he 
assured them was speedily to follow. It would 
have accompanied him, but a little time was re- 











quired to pack and ship it, and he was too impa- 


tient to wait. 

The old man’s eyes kindled with almost youth. 
ful fire when, replying to his eager questions, Al- 
len described the glories of the new carpet. He 
had grown too weak to sit up, but, as he piteous- 
ly explained, “ He’d feel more like getting about 
when he had a carpet to walk on. An’ roses on 
to it, too,” he whispered to Hetty, as she gave 
him a drink, “like them big posies, mebbe, thet 
me an’ her stood upon to get merried. I wuz 
too shamefaced to look the minister in the eye 
*fore all her folks, so I stared down at the big 
red roses, an’ thought how glad I'd be ter give 
her posies to walk on all her days.” 

The sun was setting when the grinding of 
heavy wheels and the teamster’s loud whoas to 
his horses, as they brought the loaded wagon to 
the door, broke the awed silence that the approach 
of death imposes upon even the most thoughtless. 

The sounds wakened the old man, who had lain 
for hours in a half stupor. “It has come!” he 
exclaimed, joyfully. ‘The carpet’s come! I— 
I—am ’feared I’ain’t got strength to walk on it 
much, but anyhow ‘twill be here for the funeral, 
an’ there won’t be no trompin’ an’ stompin’ on 
bare boards.” 

They ran to the door to hurry the treasure in, 
and with eager hands cut the cord, and tore the 
coarse wrappings from the roll, hastening to 
throw a length on the floor before the bed where 
the dying man lay with his face turned outward. 

There it was, resplendent in the glories of its 
big, old-fashioned roses. But the spirit that had 
longed for it so fervently had taken its silent 
flight beyond the sun, to the golden city where 
the roses of paradise bloom fadeless forever. 





COMMENCEMENT DAY. 


TO phrase has ever been adopted from the 
poets to the populace with such quickness 
as that of Tennyson’s “sweet girl graduates,” 
which perhaps goes to show what a real thing 
the girl graduate is, how large a place sue holds 
in the popular consideration, and to what she has 
grown since the time when it was thought that a 
little French, a little music, a little painting on 
velvet, the ability to read words in three sylla- 
bles, and enough mathematics for the purpose of 
making change, were an all-sufficient education 
for her predecessor. To her parents and friends 
there is no such important personage as this 
young girl graduate, and to the girl herself there 
is no such impressive epoch in history as this 
Commencement Day, which eclipses all other 
days, and the bustle and stir attending which 
seem to her to be the murmur of the great world 
itself. She does not say so to her own know- 
ledge, but in the dira recesses of her inner con- 
sciousness, she would not be surprised if the pro- 
cesses of creation and the development of the 
ages had all tended to this one great dav. 

Nor is she altogether wrong here. It is a great 
day, this day of graduation, this day on which she 
lays down her books and takes up the fuller edu- 
cation of life. She has been hitherto iu process 
of preparation for this fuller education ; a certain 
training has been accomplished by the use of 
books and black-boards ; now for the real work ! 
All this learning that to-day looks so important 
to her, important as it may be, is as nothing be- 
side that knowledge of the conduct of life that is 
now opening to her. It may be all very well for 
her to know the mysteries of sines and arcs, tan- 
gents and cotangents, and even all, to the ulti- 
mate atom, that any one on earth may know; and 
it may seem to her to-day the all-essential infor- 
mation, beside which nothing else is of compara- 
tive consequence. That, unless she is to be a 
teclinical teacher, and so keep this book-lore alive, 
she will probably forget the most of it in a few 
years does not enter her imagination to-day; but 
the fact that-in all probability she will forget 
serves to show that the book and black-board 
lore was really important only as disciplinary to 
the mental faculty, and that it has by that time 
been ovérlaid by learning of a different sort, but 
of a much more vital character. 

Most of our young girl graduates, the excite- 
ments of the occasion of their graduation—with 
its display of scholarship and beauty and grace, 
with its music and flowers and scenic effects, its 
gratified vanities as well as its righteous satisfac- 
tions—all at an end, are going now to take up 
duties from which they have been excused, but 
to which they are looking forward with a kind of 
eagerness, as to a rest,as in physical exertion the 
action of another set of muscles comes to the re- 
lief of the set already fatigued. For the great 
majority of our young girls are returning to homes 
where some sacrifice has been necessary in order 
to keep them at school, where there are mothers 
with younger children clinging to them, where 
there are fathers who need to have home made 
pleasant, where there are brothers to be kept out 
of harm’s way, where there is more or less house- 
hold work to be done, and constant effort of one 
sort or another to be made, with some recognition 
of and return for the service and sacrifice hith- 
erto made in their own behalf. These delicate 
hands that have turned the easy pages of books, 
or have fingered keys and strings, carael’s-hair 
pencils and embroidery needles, and things of the 
same sort only, have now, in the greater num- 
ber of instances, to become acquainted with dish- 
mop and stew-pan, flat-iron and broom; if not 
with them, then with duster and sewing needle ; 
and if no menial service at all awaits the young 
persons, and if they go to homes only less than 
palaces, at any rate, a certain portion of care in 
the ordering and happiness of those homes is to 
be their undertaking. 

It is through this experience that somewhat of 
the new, the fuller, and more real education is to 
come to them—the education of duty and respon- 
sibility, of love and care for others. And each 
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new life, to receive this larger education, has 
a share not only in her own development, but in 
that of the race. To most of them is to come 
the still wider and larger teachings that marriage 
brings in the subjection of self, in the absorption 
of self into others, and contact with knowledge 
of more or less of the world through the neces- 
sity of practical acquaintance with the world’s 
ways and means. How blest and bright the fu- 
ture looks to them to-day! how like a fairy-land 
of pleasant phantasms! and into what hard real- 
ities with many of them those smiling phantasms 
are to turn! 

The sensitive, the imaginative, the sympathetic 
spectator sometimes finds it difficult to restrain 
tears at a wedding, as the bride takes on her all 
the responsibility of her fate, the issues of life 
and death. But each of 
them as dramatic a figure to the one who looks 
at them with clear sight, as the bride herself is 
going forward to meet their future, possibly on 
a way bright with joy, just as possibly one dark 
with sorrow ; their paths may lead beside graves, 
their feet may go dancing up to yawning pits; 
this one may wear the crown of happy love, that 
one may sell herself for rank or for gold; 
will be humdrum little pawns in the 

F life, those may be the queens who hold the 
game in check. 

Whatever their individual lot, they 
generation ; they will 
of its humani And so let us hope they have 
done the work well, for which they receive their 
diplomas on this graduating day ; for very much 
as they have carried themselves in this primary 
will they carry themselves in the great 
school of life, and what they have been as school- 
girls they will be as wives and mothers and teach- 
ers and friends, unless circumstances rise around 
them as extraordinary in the possibilities they cre- 
ate, as transplanting, enriching, grafting, stronger 
suns, and warmer soils are for the wayside weed. 
Yet most of these flowers will grow without strong- 
er sun or warmer soil than that to which they 
are indigenous ; and they will grow as they have 
been trained in this early period and the 
larger education of serious life will be of small 
effect, if this training has not been given and re- 
ceived faithfully. But certainly if the affection 
and interest of teachers are any evidence, if-open 
and intellectual faces are any sign, 
ords are honest ones, nothing better can be aske: 
by us, than that the full blossoming shall answer 


the expectation roused by the opening bud. 


these young girls are 


these 
great game 


are the next 
raise or lower the average 





school, 





too, 


if school rec- 





HAMMOCK, AHOY 


BY ALICE WARD BAILEY. 

_ ] AMMOCK, ahoy! ahoy!” 
* Ahoy !” 

“Whither away ?” 
“By the breeze highway, 
Where fancies grow 
And fair thoughts blow, 
Dipping low, 
Dipping low 
On the breeze highway.” 
“Hammock, ahoy! ahoy 
“ Ahoy!” ; 
‘What do you bear?” 
“Never a care, 
Or plan, or scheme, 


jut dream on dream, 
As I float 

My light boat 
Down the stream. 


” 


‘Hammock, ahoy! ahoy! 
“ Ahoy!” 

“Who's along?” 

‘Just a 
From the birds, 

A few buzzing words 
From the bees, 
And the trees’ 

Whisperings are 


song 


along. 


” 


“Hammock, ahoy! ahoy! 
Ahoy!” : : 

“Who are you?” 

“Tm a nothing-to-do, 

The shell of a thought, 

A sense careless bought 

For 

Sans reason 

Adrift on the blue.” 





the season, 





THE KING OF PETIT CHENIER. 
BY MRS. LYLIE O. HARRIS. 

ITO few of this generation has it 

teach the mysteries of the English spelling 
book to the Cajun child. I have suffered that 
martyrdom in the fair Opelousas country, whose 
serene pastoral beauty is restful to the eye, a 
benediction to the spirit. Daily I wrestled with 
a host of dark-skinned, black-eyed, homespun- 
clad, barefooted Cajuns, in an ancient, gray, 
unpainted house, whose walls and floor were of 
adobe. Its mud chimney leaned itself 
one end with a ludicrous likeness to a weary 
tramp, and shamelessly showed every bone in its 
anatomy. My weapon of offense in the combats 
that raged within that school-room was the “ blue- 
back ” spelling- book; theirs of defense, centuries 
of inherited ignorance, and a placid indifference 
tobooks. To Jean Baptiste, the fact that a-n-g-l-e 
spelled angle was of little moment, compared to 
the interesting one that “les écrevisses eez teek, 
teek een dee coulees. He look lak he 4 baig me 
tek ’eem, n’est ce pas, Jacques?” And Jacques, 
whose natural understanding has been darkened 
by the intricacies of the English language, as set 
forth in his primer, looks longingly far out afield, 
hoping to desery the flight of wild-fowl, then 
pathetically at me, and confirms the statement 


been given to 











against 
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of Jean Baptiste, adding: “Mais, momzelle, you 
ought see me shoot! Hah! duck, dbeccassines, 
grosbecs, wain dey see me, dey feel lak mek pra’r 
au bon Dieu!” 

The words of Jacques and Jean Baptiste have 
stirred the heart of every one of their mates. To 
fish, to hunt, to ride, to row, are the keenest plea- 
sures they have ever known, and as sex has never 
debarred Babette and Joséphine and Marie and 
Nanette from these sports, they are as unfit for 
the battle of the books as the boys. The spell- 
ing class, which in reality is a class in evolution, 
in its excitement makes angles angels—not bad 
from an artistic point of view. It is torturing it- 
self with such lingual gymnastics as phthisic and 
its congeners, when an exclamation from Babette 
relieves the high pressure of our sufferings. Now 
Babette is hopelessly stupid, is in open insurreec- 
tion with her primer, but has certain gifts of 
vision which make her useful as a species of 
field-glass. From her coign of vantage, known 
as Point Lookout, she gives timely notice of ap- 
proaching friends and enemies. The latter are 
usually the school directors, who are even more 
ignorant and pig-headed than is the pleasing 
wont of the usual ’way back director. “ Ji vient, 
momn2z velle ! d c "est vrai, 
Le Roi!” “The spelling class Jays down its arms 
and rushes to the door. “Le Roi? Who is Le 
Roi?” I asked. Then, quite filling the length 
and breadth of the doorway, with a countenance 
the god of jollity might have envied, appeared Le 
Roi. Royalty has right of way; royalty dispensed 
with introductions. 


yas, he come dees way, cest 


The King strode across the floor, his leonine 
head bared, his right arm outstretched, and cried 
out, smilingly, 


oy) 


va é 


“ Bonjow, momzelle! comment se 
and gave me such a grip with his broad 
hand that I felt much as did the mouse under 
the paw of the lion. He declared himself en- 
chanted to see me; would I pardon him ifhe 
asked my name? Belle Wingate—Belle? Ah! 
now that was the right name for momzelle. How 
sage her papa and mamma must be to name so 
well a little baby! And it was true momzelle 
could read every kind of book, even one she did 
never before, par exemple ’ And could she 
write letters, so that those people who know how 
to read would know Mon 
Dieu! It miracle, 
‘An’ me, year’ an’ can 
do noteen tall lak dat. Pardon fo’ ax question’ 
not poli, bot, momzelle, how mainee 
hev? Diz-neuf! Le Diable! 
an’ ins(ruit comme Pere André! 
know me, hein ? 


see 


what was in them ? 
wonderful! It 


imbécile ! got 


was was a 


saiventee 
year’ she 
Yo’ng lak dat, 
Momzelle do’n’ 
Peop’ ca’ me Jacques Lacoul, 


an’ I leev at P’tit Chenier. Heap peop’ leev 
dair, all dat Chenier fo’ me, an’ plaintee mo’ 
= ir ’roun’, eve’y wair. I got mo’ cat’ [cattle] 


I keen coun’, mo’ Cajun hoss, an’ I tek cya’ 
fo’ ev’ybodee on P’tit Chenier. I feel lak dey 
*Tees fo’ dat peop’ ca’ me Le Roi. 
I got piaintee monee, momzelle, mo’ monee I keen 
spen’, an’ me, 1 wan’ school, fo’ leel 
and he smiled be nevolently upon my 
tormentors, who were enjoying, under the great 
magnolia-trees, the largesse of nuts and candy 
he had distributed among them. 
‘Eh b’en! doze cheel’n, dey got go school. 
All dees konévee one taim b’long ter Cajun; now 
Dees kontree feel up fas’ weed Yan- 
kee. Yankee smart, oui le diable! He know how 
read, he know how write; Cajun mus’ git smart 
too. All go'n Yankee. He 
own Cajun too bimeby, eef Cajun stay lak he eez. 
Momzelle, won’ you come teach ma cheel’n ?” 
The King had captured me. His imposing per- 
sonality, his merry, handsome old face, his court- 


ma cheel’en. 
’ ope’ one 
cheeiny; 


tain’ 80, 


dees lan’ b’lon’ 


ly Inanners, and his extreme apprec iation of my 
mediocre ability, all pleased me. 

Royalty was no niggard. 
Me I go’ 


*shem to say wha’ 


“Nem yo’ price, 


plaintee monee; don’ be 
you wan’ me pay.” 

That “name your price ” lifted the transaction 
from a work-a-day world into the realm of en- 
chantment. I did so. 


momzelle. 





“Nom de Dieu! ma po’ chile, you wan’ wo’k 
too chip. I geev you plaintee mo’n dat. W’at 
you tek Le Roi fo’ ?” 


Then I was troubled at the thought of the di- 
rectors, How geta release from my contract ? ? 
Tees not fo’ yo’ng ladee lak 
tek troub’ fo’ dat. Me, I feex eet. 
dey b’lon’ to ole Jacques Latour. Charpentier 
an’ Abadie an’ Landry, et tous ces autres, dey do 
what J wan’.” Laughing uproariously, he drew 
from his pocket a handful of silver and gold 
and winked irresistibly at me. To this 
day 1 do not clearly know whether I was a sec- 
ond party to a bribe or not. ‘’Tees thees mek 
peop’ dance w’at you wan’,” said the King, drop- 
ping the talisman into cavernous pockets. The 
gate of Difficulty has no locks that golden ke v8 
may not open, and in a few days I had bade 
well to my brown-skinned brood. 


momzelle to 
Dose main 


coins, 






fare- 
Far away seem- 
ed the quaint ancient town, with its mellow-tinted 
houses embowered in and sweet shrubs, 
its old red church ever open, and its gray con- 
vent just across the way set thick about with 
orange, fig, and banana groves. 
The King travelled in the royal barge, and the 

trip consumed the day. As our primitive boat 
pushed its way slowly down the sluggish waters 
of the Mermentan, I enjoyed leisurely survey of 
the lovely country through which we floated. It 
was the love-time of the year, and the woods 
through which the river ran were vaporous with 
the lilac mist of the wistaria, and scented with 
the breath of the wild- plum bloom. The honey- 
suckle, the jasmine, the dogwood, and the syringa 
had marshalled their armies of blossoms, while 
the magnolia and the oak lifted up their proud 
heads as if in seorn of anything lower than the 
stars, Lazily we drifted along through open 
spaces of country—an enchanted land where the 
bloused Cajun farmer raises two or three crops 
a year, where the soil is of fabulous fertility, 
where the gardens are as the gardens of the Hes- 
perides, all agleam with the gold of fruit shining 


roses 








amid dark green leaves, where never yet has 
penetrated the fret, the discontent, the competi 
tion, which is the poison that works in the veins 


of all stung by that gadfly Progress. In the 
queer little unpainted houses, sparsely furnished 
but speckless, a pastoral life goes on, as though 


a bit had been left over from the golden age. 
There happy wives and mothers sit in homes 
which know not lock nor bar, and blithely spin 
and weave the wool from their flocks, the cotton 
from their fields. 

The King knew all the people, and all the peo- 
ple knew the King. Our passage all along the 
route was delayed by the greetings and the 
sages shouted out to and from the King, as he 
stood like a very Colossus upon his deck. It is 
impossible to tell the excitement and enthusiasm 
wrought by the comings and goings of old Jacques 
Lacoul, the only link between these people and 
the great world. 

3y the afternoon we had left behind us all the 
sleepy old towns basking in the warm sunl cht 


mes- 


) 
all the flower-decked prairies, had passed beyond 
the fields of corn and cane and rice and tobacco 
and grass, had come into a land of whispering 
rushes and sighing sedges. Apparently 
had their solid earth, but were real- 
ly growing upon a floating prairie, for southern 
Louisiana is still in nature’s workshop. Hug 
cormorants and frigate-birds wheeled slowly over 
head, telling of the sea; then the flavor of brine 
upon the lips, the breath of healing, the breath 
of the sea, and before us Le Petit Chenier! 

No castle of the medieval age was better pro- 
tected from attack than the roval demesne. The 
Chenier is doubly an island, for its outer edge is 
a reedy trembling marsh, supporting the weight 
of neither man nor beast, and this is engirt by 
the waters of Mermentau Bay. As we anchored, 
a multitude of men swarmed upon deck, coming 
up right out of the water like so many amphib- 
ians. They higged and kissed old Jacques, and 
he enjoyed their affectionate greetings, and every 
man bowed courteously as he caught sight of 
me. We stepped into a skiff, and were rowed to 
the mouth of the canal, the only means of reach- 
ing the island proper. Little Cajun ponies stood 
there saddled, and mounting them, the King and 
I led the cavaleade. This canal had been du 
by the King, and had been so continuously 


these 
roots in 








used 
that its bed had been hoof-beaten until it had be- 
come as hard as cement. Our ponies, sure of 
foot, bore us to the foot of a grove of oaks. <A 
host of dark-skinned and sli 
women greeted us. On their 
ed an innumerable multitude of 
kingdom, composed of a 
views, as it were. The 


men 
outer 





series of 


dissolvin ¢ 
King introduced me, and 
nothing could have exceeded the kindness and 
cordiality with which I was received. Ev 


en the 


children, not scenting a natural enemy, mad 


overtures, 


The savoir-faire of the island people was won- 


derful. I must have seemed to them almost as 
strange as the inhabitant of another planet, yet 
they showed no curiosity I was alien in tongue 
and religion, my very dress a surprise, yet they 


I had been 
toi to teach the children : the 

me, The house, a rude 
was of immense The great room 
in which the table was spread was a living-room, 
banqueting hall, ballroom, and court of justice. 
Le Roi punished all breaches of law with swift, 
sure arm, no tedious waiting for the State’s juris- 
diction would he and his people were sat- 
isfied with his administration of the law. 


neither looked nor asked questions, 
chosen by Le 
seal 


royal 
was upon 
structure, 


wooden 
s1ze. 


brook, 


A great table ran the length of this room, glit- 
tering with a hundred pewter plates, and a back- 





ran the length of either side. 
King with me at his right hand, his sons and 
grandsons and nephews and cousins, with sun 
dry others, ranged about the board 
The rest of the company lounged about, chatting 
of Le Roi, la chasse, the next ball, kindred 
other topics. The women, who never dreamed of 
eating until the last man should have finished 
now brought on gourds of savory gumbo, heaps 
of baked sweet-potatoes, rice piled up in snowy 
mountains, fish and game of every variety, 
in appetizing fashion; beef, 
bread, black 


bench 


less 


themselves 


and 


cooked 
mutton, pork, corn 
coffee, 
Long-handled gourds, holding Lbout 


served 


sweet-cakes, and strong as 
aqua-fortis. 
a quart, and dark- 
eyed, blue-gowned maids replenished them with 
smiling, graceful alacrity. At last the Homeric 
feast was ended. Gargantua himself would have 
commended it. Then the after the fash- 
ion of women everywhere, thanked God that He 
had not made their palates the central point of 
their being, ate a little here and there, and 
brought order out of chaos. 

The King, smoking his cob pipe, 
the great home-made arm-chair, 
by his court, related, like 
story of his wanderings. He had sold a thousand 
head of cattle; he had gone to New Orleans to 
fill up his boat with presents for everybody. He 
had not forgotten the children—oh no! he had 
brought them pl 


as drinking vessels, 


women, 


lay back in 
and, surr led 


Ulysse Ss, the 


oune 


anothet 


ty books to study. The chil- 





dren winced. He had brought them the most 
‘beautiful young lady,” to make the children 
smart like the Yankee au large. Had he made 
plenty money? V/d, mon brave. Ga’ ¢d, et ga, 


piling it high upon the table. Glittering heaps 
of gold and silver, and crisp greenbacks, which 
none of them could ever regard as real money. 
Pierre Abadie was bidden open the safe—an an- 
cient receptacle already gorged with silver and 
gold. The deposit made, Pierre hung the 
upon the wall. Then, as though King Cole and 
his fiddlers three had materialized, Le Roi bade 
the fiddlers strike up, and every mother’s son and 
daughter fell a-daneing. The King trod the first 
measure with me, and then so many sons and 
nephews did me a like honor, that I wished for 
the winged feet of Mercury. 

The next dav I awoke in an enchanted world. 
The salt breath of the sea, the call of birds, the 


key 





pw 
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bluest of skies, groves of orange trees, fig-trees 
with their first tender, green, baby leaves, waving 
bananas, the stately mespilus, pomegranate, and 
guava, all nt leaf and bloom, and a riot 
of roses belonged to one man, who 
strove to 8 1 his kinsmen. As he ate, 
so did they; as he was clothed, so were they; his 
pleasures were their pleasures. He paid alle- 
giance to no government, no state, no court. He 


and his followers cared 
to “seamen who were fi 
Did not Le Roi do 
ward the good, punish the 
was set in hig 


yeux bleu Ze 


nothing for the ballot: 
> it had no value. 
ill things for 


eemen 
everybody, re- 
bad? As for me,I 
My blond type, les beaux 
The King nev- 
er relaxed his kind and I strove 
children. But the ethnologists say man was 
created to study books. With them 
Cajun, and to his child a book is as a city to be 
taken. 


h places. 


brought many adorers 





to teach the 
not 


agrees the 


ness, 





NEWCASTLE CATHEDRAL, 
See illustration on double page. 


pag 
| i HE 1 noble old chur 


+h of St 


Nicholas, in New- 


upon-Tyne, has been called by the more 
imposing * title of cathedral only since the crea- 
tion of a bishoprie of Neweastle, but its external 
beauty, accentuated by graceful arched “lantern 


and the 


the 


airily aloft 
tower, has long 
travellers from London 
eat Northern and North 
the finest 
1 » Decorated Ge 
Nectar 1873 and 
Sir G. Gil- 
effected in 
ering it thus wot 
On a 


sy commercial! town, 


pinnacies springing 


summit of the grand 
Imiration of 
by the Gr 


iilways, 





} 





edifices 


sritish ré 
of the 


stvle of arch 


fourteenth cer 
itecture, 
under the superinten 
bert Scott, e a orate rest 





1876, 
lence of the late 
rations were 
the interior of the churel 
thier of its cathedral dignity 
manding the river and the b 
though lacking the peculiar 


, rend 


rock com- 


environment of lawns 
and foliage, which add grace to other 


thedrals of England, it posse 
grandeu l 


ancient Ca- 


sses a 


conspicuous 





its own 





PROMENADE TOILE aaa 


See illustration on first | 


6 beng first of these charming summer toilettes 
is of silver gray taffeta s 








iped in cherry red 


’ 





set off by yroad sash of cherry-colored fleur de 












cygne silk, and completed by a large fichu and 
sleeve ruffles of white silk muslin with embroid- 
ered edges, The Skirt 1S quite stra broken 
only by a few slight cross folds on ae front, 
formed by taking up a few into the belt. 
The lower edge of the front hed, and the 
tabs turned under to form | ire sup 
ported by a ruffle The bodice is round, and belt- 
ed with the sash, which hangs in long loops and 
ends at the ack rhe chu crosses below the 
open throat, passes under the belt, forming short 
paniers be ow, which merge in basque at the 
back. Tusean straw bonnet, with a wreath of 
variegated flowers; long Suéde gloves; red silk 
parasol, with a white lace flounce. 
The second costume is of peau de 


mere, 






with bands of embroider 














gold and mahogany. A panel is formed of bands 

of embroidery on skirt, to the left of the 
draped point on the front. The pointed bodice 
has a plastron of embroidery and a chemisette 
of point de Géne lace Revers of the cashmere 
are at the sides, overlaid at the top with a collar 
of embroidery ; the puffed sleeves have deep cuffs 
of embroidery Black lace round hat, with a 
wreath of blossoms and green ribbon loops; gray 
Suéde gloves, a ed parasol 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 




















Duwmuy.—The guests stand about th l- 
ding breakfast precisely as they do en- 
terta nent Ha strawberries, ic ’ % 1d 

ouillon, thin-slic bread and butter, coffee, etc. We 
cant decide the question of wine for you 

F. 'T We do not recommend face powders. But 
i} cise, and attention to he h willim 
Pp xion and prevent pimy 

makes excellent accordion-pleat- 
ings Brown or black moiré for a soft vest and revers 
will be stylish on your tan-colored mohair like sample 
Have a pleated r draped in front, then a 
Directoire bas« with iare pockets of the black 
material placed at the back k to hide where the basque 
and skirt meet 

Berroa V.—Velvet-flowered grenadine is passé. 


t 
and that of your host- 
to make sure that they will know 


Suusoriser.—Send your card 
friends, 


ot your return. 


ess to your 


Bunches of silk are 
en knotted in 

it seen on Ch 
It is a 


the ends 
| below 


tied in 
and fa 
na crape sl 
small ple 


y to give 


meshes 


awls 
tion, and 


an some 


want atter 
entlen 





comes to 
with 
e time. 
card to “Mr, 





Peri te he preset 
g flowers att 


s her 
flowers or whether s 
hom Ones Maceae 
and Mrs. 8 who issue i 
Sunsor n.—As a rule, the waiter places thing 
fore the , and the 











hostess hands things 


tle as possi 





Y. R. Y.—The refreshments are served as soon as 
congratulations are made, and are most convenient on 
atable. Strawberries, ices, cake, thin bread aud but- 
ter, salads, et are served at this season of the year. 

2 peta Prt Dodworth’s book on dancing will be 
of service to you, and will be sent you from this office 


on receipt of $1 50 
Perriexrp Get striped gray 
comp 


and white silk to 
it on the sides of 
white 







the skirt and as a vest. woo] skirt 





ghtly in front, have it ht behind, and 
use the new cloth for a lapped surplice waist with a 
wide sash in front and pointed behind. 

Mrs. A. W. G. y net, or else the open- 
meshed fish-net, and d baby ribbons, to re- 





place the worn fro 


Steels worn utr 


black silk dress. 
are not put in the 


separate bus 






silk or satin foun datic 


piece 





se we belt, and attached on the 
underneath the lation skirt. 

Mrs. A. C. W.—For a noon wedding the 
‘Mr. and Mrs. Smith request your 
marriage of thei: Mary ¢ 
Henry Jones Brown, on Wednesday, June the fifth, at 
twelve o'clock; 4001 Fifth Avenue.” The bride will 
need two pairs of gloves to match her travelling dress, 
and possibly she may find time to mend her ripped 
glove during the honey-moon. 


like sides 
formula is, 
presence at the 


dangh aroline to Mr. 
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A CROOKED PATH." 
BY MRS. ALEXANDER, 


Avrnor or “ Her Dearest For,” “ Tur Woorne o'r,” 
“Mai, Wire, on Wipow,” Eto. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
DE BURGH AGAIN, 
big Rachel Trant should have drifted into 


communication with George Liddell seemed 
a most whimsical turn of the wheel of fortune to 
Katherine, and she thought much of it. 

Would it lead to any reconciliation between 
herself and her strange, unreasonable, half-sav- 
age kinsman? She fancied she could interest 
herself in his daughter, and toward himself she 
felt no enmity ; rather a mild description of curi- 
osity. Why should they not be on friendly terms? 

But this and other subjects of thought were 
swallowed up in the anticipated pain of removing 
her nephews from their school at Sandbourne, 
where they had been so happy and done so well. 
Miss Payne's friendly offer to take them in for 
a week or two had relieved Katherine of a diffi- 
culty; and Mrs. Needham was most considerate 
in promising to give her ample time to prepare 
them for their new school. 

What a difference, poor Katherine thought, be- 
tween the present and the past! quite as great 
as between the price of Sandbourne and Wands- 
worth, There was a certain rough and ready 
tone about the latter establishment which dis- 
tressed her; yet the school-master’s wife seemed 
a kindly, motherly woman, and the urchins she 
saw running about the play-ground looked ruddy 
and happy enough. It was the best of the cheap- 
er schools she had seen, and to Dr. Paynter’s care 
she resolved to commit them. As Wandsworth 
was within an easy distance, she could often go 
to see them. 

Another matter kept her somewhat on the gui 
vive. In spite of Mrs. Ormonde’s assurances that 
De Burgh had forgotten her, Katherine had a 
strong idea that she had not seen the last of him. 

Though Mrs. Needham’s wide circle of acquaint- 
ances included many men and women of rank, 
she knew nothing of the set to which De Burgh 
belonged. Those of his class, admitted within 
the hospitable gate of the Shrubberies, were usu- 
ally persons of literary, artistic, or dramatic lean- 
ings and connections, of which he was quite inno- 
cet 

It was a day or two after Katherine’s last in- 
terview with Rachel Trant, and Mrs. Needham 
was “at home” in a more formal way than usual. 
Katherine was assisting her chief in receiving, 
when, in the tea-room, she was accosted by Er- 
rington. “ Have you had tea yourself?” he asked, 
with his grave, sweet smile. 

“Oh yes! long ago.” 

“Then, Miss Liddell, indulge me in a little talk. 
It is so long since I have had a word with you! 
It seems that since we agreed to be fast friends, 
founding our friendship on the injuries we have 
done each other, that we have drifted apart more 
than ever. Pray do not turn away with that dis- 
tressed look. I am so unfortunate in being al- 
ways associated with painful ideas in your mind.” 

“Indeed you are not, All the good of my pre- 
sent life I owe to you,” and she raised her soft 
brown eyes, full of tender gratitude, to his. It was 
a glance that might have warmed any man’s heart, 
and Errington’s answer was: 

“Come, then, and let us exchange confidences,” 
the crowd round the door at that moment obli- 
ging him, as it seemed to her, to hold her arm very 
close to his side. 

At the end of the hall, which was little more 
than a passage, was a door sheltered by a large 
porch. The door had been removed, and the porch 
turned into a charming nook, with draperies, 
plants, colored lamps, and comfortable seats. 
Here Errington and Katherine established them- 
selves. 

“ First,” he began, “tell me, how do you fare 
at Mrs. Needham’s hands? Iam glad to see that 
you seem quite at home; and if I may be allow- 
ed to say it, you bear up bravely under the buf- 
fets of unkindly fortune.” 

“J have no right to complain,” returned Kath- 
erine. ‘ As to Mrs. Needham, were I her younger 
sister she could not be kinder. I think the great 
advantage of the semi-Bohemian set to which she 
belongs, is that among them there is neither Jew 
nor Greek, neither bond nor free, for all are one 
in our common human nature. Were I to go 
down into the kitchen and cook the dinner, it 
would not put me at any disadvantage with my 
good friend. I should have only to wash my 
hands and don my best frock, and in the draw- 
ing-room I should be as much the daughter of 
the house as ever.” 

Errington laughed. There was a happy sound 
in his laugh. “You describe our kind hostess 
well, Such women are the salt of the social 
earth. And your ‘dear boys.’ How and where 
are they ?”’ 

“Ah! thatisatrial. I go down to Sandbourne 
the day after to-morrow, to take them from that 
delightful school, and place them in a far differ- 
ent establishment.” 





“Ha! Does Mrs. Ormonde go with you?” 
“Mrs. Ormonde? Ohno. You know—” she 
hesitated. “ Well, you see, Colonel Ormonde is 


exceedingly indignant with me because I have 
lost my fortune, and I fancy he does not approve 
of Ada’s having anything to do with me. Be- 
sides—” She paused, not liking to betray too 
much of the family politics. “They have agreed 
to give the boys over to me.” 

“T know. I paid Mr. Newton a long visit the 
other day,and he told me—perhaps more than 
you would like.” 

“I do not mind how much you know,” said 
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Katherine, sadly. “Iam glad you care enough 
to inquire.” 

“JT want you to understand that I care very, 
very much,” replied Errington, in a low, earnest 
tone. “You and I have crossed each other's 
paths in an extraordinary manner, and if you will 
allow me, I should like to act a brother’s part to 
you if—” He broke off abruptly, and Katherine, 
looking up to him with a bright smile, exclaimed, 
“T shall be delighted to have such a brother, and 
will not give you more trouble than I can help.” 

“Thank you.” He seemed to hesitate a mo- 
ment, and then, with a change of tone, observed : 
“You and Miss Bradley seem to have become in- 
timate. You must find her an agreeable com- 
panion., I think she might be a useful friend.” 

“She is extremely kind. I cannot say how 
much ebliged to her lam; but,” continued Kath- 
erine, impelled by an unaccountable antagonism, 
“do you know, I cannot understand why she likes 
me. There is no real sympathy between us. She 
is so wise and learned, She never would do wrong 
things from a sudden irresistible impulse, and 
then devour her heart with, not repentance ex- 
actly, but remorse which cannot be appeased.” 

“Probably not. She is rather a remarkable 
woman. Strong, yet not hard. I faney we are 
the arbiters of our own fate.” 

“Oh no! no!” cried Katherine, with emotion. 
“Just think of the snares and pitfalls which 
beset us, and how hard it is to keep the narrow 
road when a heart-beat too much, a sudden rush 
of sorrow or of joy, and our balance is lost: even 
steady footsteps slide from the right way. Be- 
lieve me, some never have a fair chance.” 

Errington made a slight movement nearer to 
her, and after a brief pause said, “I should like 
to hear you argue this with Angela Bradley.” 

It sounded strange and unpleasant to hear him 
say “ Angela.” 

“T never argue with her,” said Katherine. 
“ Mine are but old-fashioned weapons, while hers 
are of the latest fashion and precision. More- 
over, we stand on different levels, I am sorry to 
say. I wonder she troubles herself about me. Is 
it pure benevolence? or’—-with a quick glance 
into his eyes, which were unusually animated— 
“did you ask her of her clemency to throw me 
some crumbs of comfort? If so, she has obeyed 
you gracefully and well.” 

“Unreason has a potent advocate in you, Miss 
Liddell,” said Errington, smiling a softer smile 
than usual. “But I want you to understand and 
appreciate Miss Bradley. She is a fine creature 
in every sense of the word. As friend, I am sure 
she would be loyal with a reasonable loyalty, and 
I flatter myself she is a friend of mine.” 

“Another sister?” asked Katherine, forcing 
herself to smile playfully. 

“Yes,” returned Errington, slowly, looking 
down as he spoke; “a different kind of sister.” 

Katherine felt her cheeks, her throat, her ears, 
glow, as she listened to what she considered a 
distinct avowal of his engagement to the accom- 
plished Angela, but she only said, softly and 
steadily, ‘I hope she will always be a dear and 
loyal sister to you.” 

There was a moment’s silence. Then Erring- 
ton said, abruptly, his eyes, as she felt, on her 
face, “ Have you seen De Burgh since his return ?” 

tad 

“No doubt you will. What a curious fellow 
he is! I wonder how he will act, now that he has 
rank and fortune? He has some good points,” 

“Oh yes, many,” cried Katherine, warmly. 
“T could not help liking him. He is very true.” 

“And extremely reckless,” put in Errington, 
coldly, as Katherine paused to remember some 
other good point. 

“Certainly not calculating,” she returned. 

“ Probably his new responsibilities may steady 
him.” 

“They may. I almost wish I dare-—” 

“My dear Katherine, I have been looking ev- 
erywhere for you. I want you so much to play 
Mrs. Grandison’s accompaniment. She is going 
to sing one-of your songs, and no one plays it as 
well as you do. So sorry to interrupt your nice 
talk ;-but what can a wretched hostess do?” 

“Oh, I am quite ready, Mrs. Needham,” said 
Katherine; and she rose obediently. 

“Will you come, Mr. Errington?” asked the 
lady of the house. 

“To hear Mrs. Grandison murder one of Miss 
Liddell’s songs, which I dare say I have heard 
at Castleford? No, thank you. I shall bid you 
good-night. I am going on to Lady Barbara 
Bonsfield’s, where I shall not stay long.” 

“Horrid woman! she robbed me of Angela 
Bradley to-night!” exclaimed Mrs. Needham. 

With a quick “ Good-night,” Katherine went 
to fulfil her duties in the drawing-room, and did 
not see Errington again for several days. 


“T was vexed with you for not singing last 
night,” said Mrs. Needham, as she sat at luncheon 
with her young friend the next morning. “ You 
may not have a great voice, but you are much 
more thoroughly trained than half the amateurs 
whose squallings and screechings are applauded 
to the echo.” 

“I do not know why, but I really did not feel 
that I could sing, Mrs. Needham. I do not often 
feel miserable and choky, but I did last night. 
I am so anxious and uneasy about the boys and 
the school they are going to, that I was afraid of 
making a fool of myself. When the, change is 
accomplished I shall be all right again, and not 
bore you with my sentimentality.” 

“You don’t do anything of the sort. You are 
a capital plucky girl. Now I have nothing par- 
ticular for you to do this afternoon, and I can’t 
take you with me; so just go out and call on 
Miss Bradley or Miss Payne to divert your—” 

“A gentleman for Miss Liddell,” said the par- 
lor maid, placing a card beside Katherine. 

“ Lord de Burgh !” she exclaimed, in great sur- 
prise. 

“Lord who?” asked Mrs, Needham. 








“Lord de Burgh; he is a relation of Colonel 
Ormonde ; I used to meet him at Castleford.” 

Mrs. Needham eyed her curiously, ‘‘ Oh, very 
well, dear,” she said, with great cheerfulness. 
“Go and see him, and give him some tea; only 
it is too early. I am sorry I cannot put in an 
appearance, but I have just a hundred and one 
things to do before I go to Professor Maule’s sci- 
entific ‘afternoon’ at four. Give me my bag and 
note-book. I must go straight away to the ‘In- 
cubator Company’s Office’; I promised them a 
notice in my Salterton letter next week. There, 
go, child; I-don’t want you any more.” 

“But Iam in no hurry, Mrs. Needham. Lord 
de Burgh is no very particular friend of mine.” 

“Well, well! That remains to be seen. Just 
smooth your hair, won't you? It’s all rough where 
you have leaned on your hand over your writing. 
It’s no matter? Well, it doesn’t much. Do you 
think he has any votes for the British Benevo- 
lent Institution for Aged Women? Ido so want 
to get my gardener’s mother— There, go, go, 
dear! You had better not keep him waiting.” 
And Katherine was gently propelled out of the 
room. 

In truth, she was rather reluctant to face De 
Burgh, although she felt gratified and soothed by 
his taking the trouble to find her out, 

Katherine found her visitor pacing up and 
down when she opened the drawing-room door, 
feeling vexed with herself for her changing color 
and the embarrassment she felt she displayed. 
De Burgh was looking taller and squarer than 
ever, but his dark face brightened so visibly as 
his eyes met Katherine’s, that she felt a pang as 
she thought how unmoved she was herself. 

“T thought you had escaped from sight!” he 
exclaimed, holding her hand for a moment long- 
er than was absolutely necessary. “The first 
time I went to look for you in the old place, I 
was simply told you had left, by a stupid old wo- 
man who knew nothing. Then I called again 
and asked for Miss—you know whom I mean; 
she is rather a brick, and told me all about you, 
In the mean time I met Mrs. Ormonde. I was 
determined not, to ask her anything—she is such 
a selfish little devil. Now here I am face to face 
with you at last.” And he drew a chair opposite 
her, and was silent for a minute, gazing with a 
wistful look in her face. 

“You have not a very high opinion of my sis- 
ter-in-law,” said Katherine, beginning as far away 
from themselves as she could. 

“She is an average woman,” he said, shortly. 
“ But tell me, what is the matter with you? I 
did not think you were the sort of girl to break 
your heart over the loss of a fortune.” 

“But I have not broken my heart!” she ex- 
claimed, somewhat startled by his positive tone. 

“ There’s a look of pain in your eyes, a despond- 
ency in your very figure; don’t you think I 
know every turn of you? Well, I won’t say more 
if it annoys you. We have changed places, 
Katherine—I mean Miss Liddell. Fortune has 
given me a turn at last, and I have been tremen- 
dously busy. I had no idea how troublesome it 
is to be rich. There are compensations, how- 
ever. This doesn’t seem a bad sort of place” — 
looking round at the crowd of china and bric- 
a-brac ornaments and the comfortable chairs. 
‘“* How did you come here, and what has been set- 
tled? Don’t think me impertinent or intrusive ; 
you know you agreed we should be friends, and 
you must not send me adrift!” 

“Thank you, Lord de Burgh. I am sure you 
could be a very loyal friend. My story is very 
short.” And she gave him a brief sketch of how 
her affairs had been arranged. 

“By George! Ormonde is a mean sneak. To 
think of his leaving those boys on your hands! 
and he has plenty of money. I happen to know 
that, his wife has been dabbling in the stocks, 
and turned some money too. Now where did she 
get the cash to do it with but from him? Sol 
suppose you intend to starve yourself in order to 
educate the poor little chaps ?” 

“Oh no. On the contrary, I am living on the 
fat of the land, with the kindest mistress in the 
world.” 

“Mistress! Great heavens! Why will you per- 
sist in such a life?” 

“My dear Lord de Burgh, don’t you know that 
it is not always easy to judge or to act for an- 
other ?” 

“* Which means I am to mind my own business ?” 

“ You have a very unvarnished style of stating 
facts.” 

“T know I have.” <A short pause, and he be- 
gan again. ‘“ Where are those boys now ?” 

“At Sandbourne. But, alas! I am going to 
take them away to-morrow. They are going to 
a school at Wandsworth.” 

“Going down to Sandbourne to-morrow? Is 
Miss Payne going with you?” 

“Oh no; I don’t need any one.” 

“Nonsense! you can’t go about alone. I'll 
meet you at the station and escort you there.” 

Katherine laughed. ‘I am afraid that would 
never do. You have increased in importance 
and I have diminished, till the distance between 
our respective stations, has widened far too much 
to permit of familiar intercourse, or—” 

“T never thought I should hear you talking 
such rubbish. What difference can there be be- 
tween us, except that you are a good woman and 
Iam not a good man? I don’t think it’s quite 
fair that on our first mgeting after ages—at least 
quite two months of separation—you should talk 
in this satirical way.” 

“T speak the words of truth and soberness, 
Lord de Burgh.” 

“Perhaps. I can’t quite make you out. Iam 
certain you have been in worse trouble than even 
want of money. I wish you'd confide in me. 
That’s the right word, isn’t it? Do you know, I 
can be very true to my friends, and silent as the 
grave. J could tell you everything.” 

“Thank you. I am sure you could be a faith- 
ful friend.” 





“ Do you ever see Errington ?” asked De Burgh, 
changing the subject abruptly. 

“Oh yes. He often comes here,” 

“Indeed? To see you, or Mrs.—what’s her 


name ?” 

“To see Mrs. Needham,” returned Katherine, 
smiling. 

“Hum! I suppose he has a taste for mature 


beauty ?” 

“TI do not know. At all events Mrs. Needham 
knows charming girls—enough to suit all tastes, 
and Mr. Errington—” 

“Ts too superior a fellow to be influenced by 
such attractions, eh?” put in De Burgh. 

“Tam not so sure ;” and she laughed merrily. 
“T think there is one fair lady for whom he is 
inclined to forego his philosophic tranquillity.” 


“Ha! I thought so. Yourself?” 
“ Me? No,indeed! <A young lady of high at- 


tainments and a large fortune.” 

“Indeed? I am glad of it. 
fully hard up, poor devil !” 

“Mr. Errington can never be poor,” cried 
Katherine, offended by the disparaging epithet. 
“ He carries his fortune in his brain.” 

“Well, I am exceedingly thankful I carry 
mine in my pocket,” returned De Burgh, laugh- 
ing. ‘“ Evidently Errington can do no wrong in 
your eyes. Let us wish him success in his woo- 
ing. So I am not to be your escort to Sand- 
bourne? You ought to let me be your courier, 
I have knocked about so much. I thought I'd 
take to the road in the modern sense, when I came 
to my last sou, if the poor old lord had not died. 
Now I am going to be a pattern man as landlord, 
peer, and sportsman. Can’t give up that, you 
know.” 

“TI do not see why you should.” 

“T see you are looking at the clock ; that means 
T am staying too long. You don’t know how de- 
lightful it is to sit here talking to you, without 
any third person to bore us.” 

“T don’t mean to be rude, Lord de Burgh, but 
you see I have letters to write for my chief.” 

“The deuce you have! It is too awful to see 
you in slavery.” 

“Very pleasant, easy slavery.” 

“ So this chief of yours gives parties, receptions, 
at homes. Why doesn’t she ask me?” 

“Tam sure she would if she knew of your ex- 
istence.” 

“Do you mean to say you have never men- 
tioned me to her, nor enlarged upon my many 
delightful and noble qualities ?” 

“Tam ashamed to say I have not.” 

Lord de Burgh rose slowly and reluctantly. 
“Are you going to bring the boys here ?” 

‘““No; Miss Payne has most kindly invited them 
to stay with her. As yet she has not found any 
one to replace me. Poor little souls, I shall be 
glad when their holidays are over, for I fear they 
are not the same joy to Miss Payne as they are 
to me.” 

“ Ah! believe me, vou want some help in bring- 
ing up a couple of boys. Just faney what Cis 
will be six or seven years hence. Whty, he’ll play 
the devil if he hasn’t a strong hand over hin.” 

“T don’t believe it!” cried Katherine, siniling. 
“Why should he be worse than other boys ?” 

“Why should he be better ?” 

“Well, I can but do my best for them,” said 
Katherine, with a sigh. 

“T am a brute to prophesy evil, when you have 
enough to contend with already,” eried De Burgh, 
taking her hand, and looking into her eyes with 
an expression she could not misunderstand. 

“You must not exaggerate my troubles,” re- 
turned Katherine, with a sweet bright smile on 
her lips and in her eyes that thanked him for his 
sympathy, even while she gently withdrew her 
hand. 

“JT wish you wonld let me help you,” said De 
Burgh; and as her lips parted to reply, he went 
on, hastily: ‘*No,no; don’t answer—not yet, at 
least. You will only say something disagreeable, 
in spite of your charming lips. Now I'll not in- 
trude on you any longer. I suppose there is no 
objection to my calling on the young gentlemen 
at Miss Payne’s, and taking them to a circus, or 
Madame Tussaud’s, or any other dissipation suit- 
ed to their tender years ?” 

“My dear Lord de Burgh, what an infliction 
for you! and how very good of you to think of 
them! Pray do not trouble about them.” 

“T understand,” said De Burgh. “I'll leave 
my card for your chief below; and be sure you 
don’t forget me when you are sending out cards, 
By-the-way, I have a pressing invitation to Cas- 
tleford. When I write to refuse I'll say I have 
seen you, and that I am going to take charge of 
the boys during the holidays.” 

“No, no; pray do not, Lord de Burgh,” cried 
Katherine, eagerly. ‘ You know Ada, and—” 

“ Are you ashamed to have me as a coadjutor ?” 
interrupted De Burgh, laughing. ‘Trust me; I 
will be prudent. Good-by for the present.” 

Katherine stood in silent thought for a few 
moments after he had gone. She fully under- 
stood the meaning of his visit, though there had 
been little or nothing of the lover in his tone, 
He had come as soon as possible to place himself 
and all he had at her disposal. He was perfectly 
sincere in his desire to win her for his wife, and 
she almost regretted she could not return his af- 
fection: it might be true affection—something 
beyond and above the dominant whim of an im- 
perious nature. And what a solution to all her 
difficulties!) But it was impossible she could 
overcome the-repulsion which the idea of mar- 
riage with any man she did not love inspired. 
There was to her but one in the world to whom 
she could hold allegiance, and he was forbidden 
by all sense of self-respect and modesty. How 
was it that, strive as she might to fill her mind to 
his exclusion, the moment she was off guard the 
image of Errington rose up clear and fresh, per- 
vading heart and imagination, and dwarfing every 
other object ? 

* [low miserably, contemptibly weak I am, and 


He must be aw- 
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have always been! Why did I not stifle this 
wretched, overpowering attraction in the begin- 
ning?” Ay! but when did it begin? 

This is a sort of question no heart can answer. 
Who can foresee that the tiny spring, forcing its 
way up among the stones and heather of a lonely 
hill-side, will grow into the broad river, which may 
carry peace and prosperity on its rolling tide to 
the lands below, or overwhelm them with destruc- 
tive floods, according to the forces which feed it 
and the barriers which hedge it in? 


CHAPTER XXX. 
“OIS AND CHARLIF.” 


AGatn the spring sunshine was lending peren- 
nial youth even to London’s dingy streets, and 
making the very best winter garments look dim 
and shabby. Hunting was over, and Colonel Or- 
monde found himself, by the will of his wife, once 
more established in London lodgings—of a din- 
gier and obscurer order than those in which they 
had enjoyed last season. 

Mrs. Ormonde was neither intellectually nor 
morally strong, but she had one reflex ingredient 
in her nature which was to her both a shield and 
spear. She knew what she wanted, and was per- 
fectly unscrupulous as to the means of getting it. 
A woman who is pleasantly indifferent to the 
wants and wishes of her associates, if they hap- 
pen to clash with her own, is tolerably sure to 
have her own way on the whole. Now and then, 
to be sure, she comes to grief; but in her general 
success these failures can be afforded. 

When first the tidings of George Liddell’s re- 
turn and his assertion of his rights reached her, 
she was terrified and undone by Colonel Or- 
monde’s fury against Katherine, herself, her boys, 
every one. In short, that gallant officer thought 
he had done a generous and manly thing, when 
he married the piquant little widow who had at- 
tracted him, although she could only mect her 
personal expenses and those of her two sons, 
without contributing to the general house-keep- 
ing. This sense of his own magnanimity, backed 
by the consciousness that it did not cost him too 
dear, had kept Colonel Ormonde in the happiest 
of moods for the first years of his married life. 
Terrible was the awakening from the dream of 
his own good luck and general “ fine-fellowism”’ ; 
and heavily would the punishment have fallen on 
his wife had she been a sensitive or high-minded 
woman. Being, however, admirably suited to the 
partner of her life, she looked round, as soon as 
the first burst of despair was over, to see how 
she could make the best of her position. 

She was really vexed and irritated to find how 
little tenderness or regard her husband felt for 
her, for she had always believed that he was 
greatly devoted to her. To both of them the out- 
side world was all in all, and on this Mrs, Or 
monde counted largely. Colonel Ormonde could 
not put her away or lock her up, because the pro- 
vision made by Katherine for the bovs failed 
her, so while she was mistress of Castleford she 
must have dresses and carriages and considera- 
tion. Knowing herself secure on these points, 
she fearlessly adopted the system of counter-ir- 
ritation she described to Katherine; and to do her 
justice, her consciousness that the boys were safe 
under the care of their aunt, who would be sure 
to treat them well and kindly, made her the more 
ready to brave the dangers of her husband’s wrath. 

“He must behave well before people, or men 
will say he is a ‘ead’ to visit his disappointment 
on his poor little simple -hearted wife,” she 
thought. “ He knows that. Then it is an enor- 
mous relief that Katherine still clings to the boys, 
poor dears! She really is a trump; so I have 
only myself to think of ; and Duke’shall find that 
his shabbiness and ill-temper do him no good. 
It’s like drawing his teeth to get my quarter’s al- 
lowance, beggarly as it is, from him.” 

Colonel Ormonde’s reflections, as he composed 
a letter to his steward, were by no means sootli- 
ing. Though it was all but impossible for him 
to hold his tongue respecting his disappointment, 
whenever a shade of difference occurred between 
him and his wife, he was uncomfortably conscious 
that he often acted like a brute toward the mo- 
ther of his boy, of whom he was so proud; he 
was not therefore the more disposed to rule his 
hasty, inconsiderate temper. The fact that Mrs, 
Ormonde had her own methods of paying him 
back disposed him to respect her, and it could not 
be doubted that in time the friction of their na- 
tures would rub off the angles of each, and they 
would settle down into tolerable harmony, where- 
as a proud, true-hearted woman in her place would 
have been utterly crushed and never forgiven. 

Ormonde, then, was meditating on his unde- 
served misfortunes, when the door was somewhat 
suddenly and vehemently pushed open, and Mrs. 
Ormonde came in, her eyes sparkling, and evi- 
dently in some excitement. 

“What's the matter?” asked her husband, not 
too amiably. ‘Has that rascally, intruding fel- 
low Liddell kicked the bucket ?” 

“No; but whom do you think I saw as I was 
leaving Mrs. Bennett’s, in Hyde Park Square, you 
know ?” 

“How can I tell? The policeman perhaps.” 

“Nonsense, Duke! I had just-come down the 
steps, and was turning toward Paddington, for, as 
it was early, I thought I would take the omnibus 
to Oxford Circus (see how careful Iam !), when I 
saw a beautiful dark brougham, drawn by a splen- 
did black horse—the coachman, the whole turn- 
out, quite first-rate—come at a dashing pace tow- 
ard me. I recognized Lord de Burgh inside, and 
who do you think was sitting beside him ?” 

“God knows! The Saratoffski perhaps.” 

“ Really, Ormonde, I am astonished at your 
mentioning that dreadful woman to me.” 

“Oh! are you? Well, who was De Burgh’s 
companion ?” 

“Charlie! my Charlie! and Cis was on the 
front seat. Cis saw me, for he clapped his hands 














and pointed as they flew past. What do you 
think of that ?” 

“ By George!” he exclaimed, in capital letters. 
“T believe he is still after Katherine. If so, 
she'll have the devil’s own luck.” 

‘*Now listen to me. As Wilton Street was 
quite near, I went on there to gather what I could 
from Miss Payne. She was at home, and a little 
less sour and silent than usual. She was sorry, 
she said, the boys were out. They have been 
with her for a week, and Lord de Burgh had 
been most kind. He had taken them to the Zo- 
ological Gardens and Madame Tussaud’s, and just 
now had called for them to go tothe circus. Isn’t 
it wonderful? Do try and picture De Burgh at 
Madame Tussaud’s.” 

“ There is only one way of accounting for such 
strange conduct,” returned the Colonel, thought- 
fully. “He means to marry your sister. This 
would change the face of affairs considerably.” 

“Yes; it would be delightful.” 

“T’m not so sure of that,” returned Ormonde, 
seriously. ‘Now that he is in love—and you 
know he is all fire and tow—he makes a fuss 
about the boys; but wait till he is married, and 
he will try to shift them back on you. Why 
should he put up with his wife’s nephews any 
more than I do with my wife’s sons ?” 

“‘ Because he is more in love, and a good deal 
richer,” retorted Mrs. Ormonde. 

“More in love! Bosh! In the middle of the 
fever, you mean. Of course that will pass over.” 

“ Really men are great brutes,” observed Mrs. 
Ormonde, philosophically. 

“ And women awful fools,” added her husband. 

“ Well, perhaps so,” she returned, with a slight 
smile and a sharp glance. 

“Seriously, though,” resumed Colonel Ormonde, 
“it’s all very well for Katherine to make a good 
match, and if De Burgh is fool enough to be in 
-arnest, it will be a splendid match for her; but 
things may be made rather rough for me. That 
fellow De Burgh has the queerest crotchets, and 
doesn’t hesitate to airthem. He’d think nothing 
of slapping my shoulder in the club before a doz- 
en members, and asking me if I meant to leave 
my wife’s brats on his hands.” 

“Do you really think so? Oh, Katherine would 
never let him. She dearly loves the boys.” 

“Wait till she has a son of her own.” 

“Even so. She has her faults, I know. Her 
temper is rather violent, her ideas are too high- 
flown and nonsensical, and she won’t take advice, 
but she never would injure me, I am sure of that.” 

An inarticulate grunt from Colonel Ormonde, 
as he fixed his double glass on his nose and took 
up his pen again. 

“ Duke,” resumed Mrs. Ormonde, after a pause, 
“don’t you think I would better go and see Kath- 
erine? You know we never had any quarrel, and 
that Mrs, Needham she lives with gives very nice 


parties.” 
By Jove! you'd go to old Nick for 
What good will it do you to meet a pack 


* Parties ! 
a party. 
of beggarly scribblers ?” 

“They may not have money, Duke, but they 
have manners, and something to say for them- 
selves,” she retorted. ‘‘Never mind about the 
parties. Don’t you think I would better call on 
Katherine ?” 

“Do as you like. I consider that she has be- 
haved very badly—with extreme insolence; but I 
don’t want to influence you.” This in a tone of 
magnanimity, as he began to write with an air of 
profound attention. 

Mrs. Ormonde made a swift contemptuous gri- 
mace at his back, and said, in mellifluous tones: 
“Very well, dear. I may as well go at once, and 
perhaps she will come with.me to that dress-mak- 
ing ally of hers, Miss Trant. I hear she is rais- 
ing her prices, but she will not do so to me if I 
am with her original patroness.” 

“Oh, do.as you like; only don’t send me in a 
long milliner’s bill.” 

“Tam sure, Duke, my clothes never cost you 
much.” 

“Not so far, but the future looks rather blue.” 

To this she made noreply. Leaving the room 
noiselessly, she retired to give a touch of kohl to 
her eyes, a dust of pearl powder to her cheeks, 
and then started on her mission of inquiry and 
reconciliation. 





It is not to be denied that Katherine was great- 
ly touched by De Burgh’s thoughtful kindness to 
her boys. She had been a good deal troubled 
about their holidays, for she did not like to take 
full advantage of Mrs. Needham’s kind permis- 
sion to absent herself as much as she liked in 
order to be with them, and she well knew that in 
Miss Payne’s very orderly establishment the two 
restless, active little fellows would be a most dis- 
cordant ingredient. Above all, she wanted them 
to have a very happy holiday, as she feared their 
cloudless sunny days were numbered. 

The second morning, therefore, after she had 
deposited them in Wilton Street, when she went 
to inquire for them, and found that Lord de 
Burgh had called and carried them off to have 
luncheon with him first, and to spend the after- 
noon at the Zoological Gardens after, she could 
hardly credit her ears, 

“T must say,” observed Miss Payne, “that I 
am agreeably surprised. I had no idea Lord de 
Burgh was so straightforward and well-disposed 
aman, A little abrupt, and would not stand any 
nonsense, I fancy,-but_a sterling character. He 
has tact too. He always spoke of the boys as 
his cousin Colonel Ormonde’s step-sons. He 
might be a good friend to them, Katherine.” 

“No doubt,” she replied, thoughtfully. 

“He will send his butler or house-steward to 
take them to Kew Gardens to-morrow ; but I dare 
say he will call and tell you himself.” 

“He is wonderfully good,” said Katherine, 
feeling puzzled and oppressed. “I will go back, 
then, as fast as I can, and get my work done by 
six o’clock; then I may spend the evening here 
with you and the boys.” 





“Pray do, if you can manage it.” 

Lord de Burgh’s remarkable conduct troubled 
Katherine a good deal. How ought she to act? 
Certainly he wouid not put himself out of the 
way for Cis and Charlie, had he not wished to 
please her, or really interested himself in them 
for her sake. Ought she to encourage him by 
accepting these very useful and kindly atten- 
tions? How could she reject them without say- 
ing as plainly by action as in words, “I know you 
are pressing your suit upon me, and I will not 
have it,” which, after all, might be a mistake; 
besides, she would thus deprive her nephews of 
much pleasure. She could not come to a conclu- 
sion; she must let herself drift. But the ques- 
tion tormented her, and it was with an effort she 
banished it, and applied herself to her task of 
arranging her chief’s notes. 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 





DREAM SHIPS. 
BY HANNAH M. BRYAN. 
IGHTLY as over meadow grass 
4 The bird and cloud in shadow pass, 
So nightly over Dream-land sea 
My bonny ships sail merrily, 
As, slowly rounding into view 
Above the azure rim of night, 
From ports of Slumber earthward blown, 
Down the long reaches of the blue 
They sail into the mellow light 
Of moon and star. 


From ports of Slumber earthward blown, 
From isles of Night in seas unknown, 
From charméd bays and fairy shores, 
Galley and Barge of antique mould 
Dropping at eve with noiseless oars, 
Stately Galleons, triple-decked, 

With yellow ingots in the hold, 

And many a graceful Brigantine, 

With slender spars of mountain pine, 
And sails of whitest moonbeams wrought 
Light as the bannered gossamer 

That trails upon the autumn breeze 
From brown October's russet trees. 


) 


A bow-shot from the moonlit sward, 
In deep sea-meadows, blossom-starred, 
My bonny ships at anchor swing. 
O mariners, what do ye bring’ 
Pearls from the mermaid’s watery cell, 
Pure gold from sunny Orient lands, 
With many a rosy-chambered shell, 
And jewels wrought by elfin hands; 
Crosses and amulets of price, 
Enwrought with many a rare device ; 
Fair flowers, the nurslings of the spring; 
Birds sweet of song and bright of wing; 
With fruitage of the summer zone, 
And many a fair embossed stone 
Well worth the ransom of a king. 
Only in dreams, alas! alas! 
My white ships sail the tideless sea; 
Only in dreams their shadows pass, 
Bird-like, across the moonlit lea. 
Only in dreams! All day they lie, 
Dark hull, white sail, and slender spar, 
Moored in the lee of some fair star 
Islanded in the upper sky. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 

[From Our Own CorRESPONDENT.] 

Sie a habitual observer our fashions are a con- 

stant series of surprises. Taking one instance 
of many, the prophet daring enough to announce 
to Parisiennes some years ago that they would 
shortly wear garments with gold and silver em- 
broidery would have been received with exclama- 
tions of horror and incredulity. To be sure, toi- 
lettes thus ornamented are not even now worn or- 
dinarily on’ foot in the street, but they figure at 
every large gathering, at weddings, wedding re- 
ceptions, and at homes, whenever the occasion is 
important enough to warrant elaborate dressing. 
Fancy is the presiding fairy on all such occasions, 
owing to which anything like a classified descrip- 
tion of what is worn is quite out of the question. 

The redingote, which is a recent development 
of the polonaise, takes on the greatest variety of 
forms. It is open with large revers, closed to 
the throat and fastened diagonally, or open at 
the throat and in the skirt, and lapped at the 
waist. Sometimes it appears to be one-sided, the 
other side breadth being of the material of the 
skirt, which is frequently, indeed generally, of a 
different material, the redingote being plain, and 
the plastron and skirt front of a figured or em- 
broidered fabric. Other combinations show more 
individuality, as, for instance, a costume of spring 
green bengaline, which has a princesse back, bod- 
ive, and skirt in one; the left front of the bodice 
is of white silk in diagonal folds; the right front, 
of bengaline, is draped across it and fastened on 
the left hip; a row of small bows of comet rib- 
bon, the narrowest of ribbons, is on the left shoul- 
der, forming the connecting link between the 
green back and the white front. The sleeves 
have a few pleats on the shoulders, and are gath- 
ered to a wristband. The skirt front opens on a 
narrow white pleated panel. 

A striking feature of the moment is the sud- 
den and unmitigated flatness of the back of 
skirts, as contrasted with the voluminousness that 
prevailed a short time ago. The small cushion 
bustle, which served to support the skirt at the 
waist, has quite disappeared, and some even go 
so far as to omit the short steel springs from the 
foundation skirt. Skirts are straight, and very 
little or not at all draped. Trimmed, yes, with 
embroidery, laces, ete., on the front or sides, but 
less and less draped. Special dresses have been 
devised for visiting the Exposition, much like a 
travelling dress, but a little more elegant than a 
travelling dress is wont to be. It is required of 
such a dress that it be simple, serviceable, and 
ligut and cool for warm summer days, all of 














which requirements, it will be seen, are satisfied 
in the following model. It is of gray alpaca, 
with a skirt of gray foulard with fine white 
stripes. The alpaca is made into a straight red- 
ingote as long as the skirt, with vest and revers 
of foulard, and opening in the skirt on a skirt 
front of foulard. g 

any kind is used. Many of the light suinmer 
woollens, like veiling, come in combinations of 
plain and broché material, the plain being used 
for the upper and the figured for the under part 
of the costume. Made in redingote style, but 
with the redingote only simulated, many of these 
dresses have the appearance ofa princesse wrap- 
per with a figured front, the rest of the dress be 
ing of the plain material. A dress of moss green 
silk, for example, has a front of écru silk witl 


No drapery or trimming of 


of moss 
green in bodice and skirt; the back breadths 
connect with the front by three wide round pleats 
The skirt straight at the sides and back is the 
rule, most of the other styles being abandoned, 


large foliage designs in several sha 








A new bodice for thin materials, which is, how 
ever, only a revival of a we 





\l-known old one, is 
particularly becoming to slight figures. It is a 
blouse, shirred around the neck, with fulness 
about the bust, and shirred in again at the waist, 
and immediately above and belowit. The sleeves 


t 





are shirred on the upper arm and on the forearm, 
and puff out at the elbow. A ribbon belt has 
long ends hanging on the left side toward the back 

Marie Antomette and Charlotte Corday fichus 
take the place of a wrap with some of the lig 





it 
summer dresses of crépe de Chine, silk muslin, 
and printed cotton muslin. The fichu is edged 
with a pleated frill of the material, and sometimes, 
though more rarely, with lace 
tion dress the fie 


For a combina- 


is made of the plain fabric. 
A summer wrap is an object rather of faney than 





of necessity, and all sorts of caprices are contin- 
ually cropping up. There are hosts of small 


culrasses, 


cape s, and mantelets of black lace, 


many augmented with slashed Oriental sleeves, 
medium or very long. In one case there are re- 
vers of passementerie on the corsage, with half- 
sleeves of passementerie attached, producing the 
illusion of a small wrap. 
with hot weather, 


Searfs will come in 
ulthough it is not to be sup- 
posed that they will be worn as seen on the por- 
traits of a half-century ago, pinned to the shoul- 
ders. We are too fertile in ideas, and too fond 
of the picturesque and non-symmetrical in our 
day, to content ourselves with that. They will be 
of crépe de Chine, of gauze, and of thick Spanish 
laee, in black or white, and will be worn with the 
redingote dresses I have described, and also with 
ished in favor, but 
by no means increasing in numbers. Ata crowd- 
ed reception a few days ago, where there were 





Empire dresses, which are esti 


many fashionable young women, I saw not a sin- 
gle Empire dress. Waists were ordinarily long, 
with few of the well-known devices for giving a 
fictitious appearance of shortness, and redingote 
styles predominated. As to skirts, for a church 
wedding and elaborate wedding breakfasts they 
are worn with a demi-train, which means the 
skirt fourteen or 
back than in front 


sixteen inches lor ger at the 
The train forms part of the 
skirt; that is, the back breadths of the skirt it- 
self are cut to the length of the train. In spite 
of all the novelties in small wraps, jackets remain 
in favor, and are worn buttoned straig 
the front, or diagonally, or open from top to bot- 
tom with revers. But the wrap 





ht, down 


vhich is worn 
most of all, aud which is best adapted to the 
season, is the small Carrick cape of two or three 
layers made of light cloth. For cool and cloudy 
days are wraps which have the form of a point- 


ed corsage, with jet-epaulet 





s above long Orien- 
There 
are numberless other small wraps, close about 


tal sleeves made of finely pleated lace. 


the shoulders, all variations on one and the same 
theme, and, almost superfluous to mention, the 
long cloak, which has become a matter of neces- 
sity in Paris and everywhere else 

Hats, following the genet il ex imple of dresses, 
are flattening, with the « xception of a few fanci- 


ful capotes and some of the round hats, which are 
high by reason of their trimming. It would be 
difficult to say what is not worn in the way of 
hats. Only a few days since I saw a garland of 
poppies forming the sole head-gear of a well- 
dressed woman. This wasa single instance; but 
flower bonnets, crown and brim both of tlowers, 
are worn in great numbers. Other bonnets have 


a crown of passementerie or of narrow metallic 
galloon framed in a brim of silk, tulle, or velvet. 
Many of the round hats are of point desprit dot 
ted tulle trimmed with ruches of the same tulle, 
and with a cluster of flowers on the crown droop- 





ing to all sides. An elegant caprice is a wide- 
brimmed black chip hat trimmed with orchids. 
The very name lingerie will soon be forgotten, 
seeing that collars, cuffs, chemisettes, petticoats, 
and even handkerchiefs, which were called lin 


gerie because they were invariably made of linen, 
or of cambric or cotton muslin instead, are now 
being made of silk—silk of light weight, to be 
sure, but still silk. Surah and foulard petticoats 


are of all colors, including pink, s 


i, 
and changeable surah, the light tints being worn 
with light dresses. 





ky blue, rec 


A very simple and sensible 
looking petticoat for almost all dresses is of 
écru pongee. 
dark toilettes. The silk petticoats are almost all 
trimmed with several pinked ruffles of the silk, 
sometimes alternating with lace, black for dark 
skirts, and white on light tints. Less pretentious 
petticoats for the country and general wear are 
of printed pereale with ruffles. 

Green has been so universally worn during the 
last few months that the eye begins to weary of 
it. With June and July the écru tints are com 
ing in. Ecru is a much more accommodating 
color as regards such toilette accessories as hats, 
parasols, and neck-wear, and will be worn in all 
tints, from the darkest “ wet sand” up through 
the range of écrus to cream white. 

EmMeiinr Raymonp, 





Black surah skirts are worn with 
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Fig. 2.—G Love Sacuet. 


Embroidery Designs from the Royal 
School of Art Needle-Work. 
Ophir of the articles illustrated on this 
b\ page are of uniform style, rather costly per- 
haps, but apparently none the less popular at the 
School on that account; for fashion yet rules the 
world, at any rate that portion of the world who 

can afford to enter its field. 

The cushion, and glove and handkerchief sach- 
ets, depicted in Figs. 1, 2, and 3, are all of rich 
yellow satin, and are not only imitations of style, 
but exact copies of Chinese work. The embroid- 
ery is solid, and of an infinite number of soft and 
harmonious colors, in twist silk, the different 
shades being carefully worked in rows of satin 
stitch, by which they are kept in even gradations. 


The ribbons with which the groups are tied are shades of dark 
blue: the pretty fashion of thas tying groups of flowers seems to 


be equally favored by Chinese and Italian workers. 





Fig. 1.—Cusnton. 


enamelled white, standing about five feet high. 
are also of yellow satin, worked in a precisely similar style to the 
| foregoing articles, the vases in which the groups are arranged 
Fig. 4 is a handsome screen, the frame of which is carved wood | being solidly worked in several shades of blue. 














EMBROIDERY 














Fig. 4.—Four-travep Scrren.—Cuinese Emsrorpery. 


DESIGNS FROM THE 


SOUTH KENSINGTON 


ROYAL SCHOOL 


It is a striking 
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Fig. 3.—Hanpkercntkr Sacuer, 


and beautiful screen, and is so skilfully worked 
that it will well bear comparison with the native 
embroidery from which it is copied. 

Fig. 5 is a casket of dark blue plush, which 
has a design of the Elizabethan period, solidly 


The panels of this | worked in crewel and silk, with an outline of gold thread. 


Figs. 6 and 7 are hand-bags fitted with work materials, The 
first is of dark green velvet, on which the quaint and pretty de- 
sign is worked with silk of various shades, The second is of ter- 





Fig. 7.—Hanp-Baa. 





ART NEEDLE-WORK. 
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ra-cotta-colored plush 
with embroidery in 
shades of the same color. 


Mexican goldsmiths 
were indeed “cunning 
artificers,” and could fash- 
ion birds and animals with 
movable wings and limbs, 
insects, and flowers too, 
“with glowing radiance 
of color.” In all these, 
feather handicraft was an 
essential adjunct. 

Mexican toys of this 
style are still abundant 
in their notable market- 
places. Singularly attrac- 
tive are the tiny fishes, 
with seales of gold and 
silver alternately over- 
lapping each other, and 
purchasers of plethoric 
purse can secure exquisite 
gems of this style, gar- 
















































Summer Bonnets 

and Flowers. 

Tue black chip hat il- 
lustrated in Fig. 1 has a 
low crown which receives 
an appearance of height 
from erect frills of black 
lace arranged on the 
front; an end of the lace 
is carried over the crown 
and under the edge of the 
brim behind. A droop- 
ing cluster of buttercups 
is fastened among the 
lace, and a tuft of lace 
and buttercups is inside 
the brim. 

Fig. 2 is a small bon- 
net of old-rose fancy 
straw, ornamented with 
rows of red silk cord. 
A large bow of wide old- 
rose ribbon is on the 
front. Strings of the rib- 
bon folded cross on the 
back, and are strapped 
into a bow on one side. 

In the group below 
are shown some of 
the flower garnitures 


nished with precious 
stones ; and nowhere, per- 
haps, can more elegant or 
dainty feather fans be 
made, 

We read that the most 
beautiful mosaic effects 
can be produced from 
feathers; specialists in 
this department find that 
parrots afford charming 
varieties of color, and the 
humming - bird’s silky 





down can supply “those 
soft aerial tints,” impart- 
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Fig. 1.—Briack Cup Har. Fig. 2.—Straw Bonnet. 













, Fig. 3.—VioLer Toque Fig. 4.—Ivy \Wreatu ror Bonnet. 
which are so popular this year. A toque of violets is illus- ing an elegant finish to the artist’s sketch. To furnish a 
trated in Fig: 3, which is designed to be completed by a soft desirable texture for dresses, temple ornaments, and apart- 
transparent crown of tulle or Jace. A coronet of ivy leaves ment hangings, the feathers must be pasted on a fine cotton 
and berries for a bonnet is shown in Fig. 4, and a wreath of web, and can then be wrought into fabrics to suit each need. 
pink roses and foliage for a round hat in Fig. 5. Long ago, in Japan, feather carpets were manufactured. 

Table Mat.—Venetian Embroidery. 
A square of twelve inches of cream linen momie-cloth About a Fern. 
e forms the ground of this small table mat. It is surround j ee Wardian case, which, under the name and style of a 
ed with a border of open Venetian embroidery, of which a glass fernery, adorns so many a parlor, had its origin in 

+ section in full size, including the cor- a curious accident. A gentleman of 

ner, is given in Fig. 2. The design is the name of Ward, being interested in 


traced on the square of linen by means 
of transfer paper, and is then run with 
a thread of white embroidery cotton. 
The outlines are closely worked in but- 
ton-hole stitch, and in the interspaces 
there are bars, which are formed by 
stretching a thread from point to point 
and working around it in button-hole 
stitch. The linen ground is afterward 
cut away around and between the out- 
lines of the design. White embroid- 
ery cotton is used for the work, or, if . Be 
preferred, it can be done in silk twist. ee LL 


entomology, covered a clirysalis with 
earth and placed it in a glass bottle, 
whose mouth he closed. To his sur- 
prise, along with the transformation 
of the chrysalis into a butterfly, came 
that of the earth into a fern, which, 
demonstrating that ferns thrive better 
, under glass than in the open air of our 
climates, brought about the pretty bit 
of the in-door tropics known now by 
the discoverer’s name. That a fern 
has any further excuse for being, than 
its beauty, although that is usually ex 
cuse enough, would not occur to most 
people; yet it has other uses than 
that of delighting the eyes, though 
possibly it fills none of them quite so 
well. A good English cookery-book, 
for instance, recommends the stems 





Ancient Mexican Customs. 


WRITER upon ways and customs 

in Mexico states that the wealth- 

ier chiefs among that ancient people 

were accustomed to tle protection of 

a cuirass made of thin plates of gold 

‘a or silver, and over this was thrown a 
“sur-coat” of richest feather-work. 

Their helmets were also marvels of 





as an excellent substitute for aspara- 
gus; and in the islands of the Pacific 
portions of the stem of the tree-fern, 
which grows there to a height of fifty 
feet, are cooked by the natives in the 


volea: _erevices out of which steam 
curious workmanship, fashioned of wood in resemblance of (= = a issues, and are found agreeable, with a dressing, by more cul- 
the heads of wild animals, .r of more lavish expenditure of Ig tivated palates. The fibres of other species, too, are prepared 


t ; p t ‘ ° 0 ’ ps OF fy i: 
silver, on the top of whicu waved a bunch of variegated Fe Ke 7) Cres (Sa 
plumes, sprinkled with precious stoues and ornaments of gold. y 


eur. 


by them for basket and for mat weaving; and a fragrant fern 
is used to scent the oil which they express from the cocoa-nut. 


These famous warriors indulged, as well, in fancy collars, ear- . } WSO — s)*. : As the poet has said that the humblest flower that grows of- 
rings, and bracelets, and bore with them banners of gayest hue; wea et a oe MO A ten gives rise “to thoughts too deep for tears,” so we shall 
; in all of these singularly devised adornments, feathers of the Or probably find a corresponding fact to be that the obscurest 


richest and rarest held prominent place. weed on earth has its uses for man. 
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Cross Stircn Monocram.—D. M. Fig. 1.—Tasie Mat.—Venetian Emproiwery.—{See Fig. 2.] Cross Smtcu Monocram.—B. D. 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS. | 


Mas. Wixsiow'’s Svormine Syrup for Children | 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 


diarriven. 2 cents a bottle. —[Adv.]} 








kin soft, white, and healthful. 25 centa, 


} 
CORNELL'S BENZOIN COSMETIC SOAP | 
All Dragyists, or P, 0. Box'2148, New York.—[Adv.] _ | 





Lavine stylishly dressed with Elegance and Economy 
by Mime. Prrsrat, 108 Rue Rivoli, 108, Paris.—({Adv.} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
W. BAKER & 00S 


sbroaklasi Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 









POWDER 


No Chemicais Absolutely Pure. 


are used in its preparation. It has more This powder never varies, A marvel of purity, 
than three times the strength of Cocoa strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
and is therefore far more economical, with the niultitnde of low-test, short-weight alum or 
costing less than one cent acup. It is phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 

delicious, nourishi ing, strengthening, Ea- ___Rovar. Bakine Powper Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


|) SILY DIGFSTE Dp, and admirably adapted 
THE NEW MODEL 


for invalids as well as persons in health. 
AIR-TIGHT RUBBER TIP 


W. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass. PEARL MUCILAGE. 





Sold by Grocers everywhere. 













s Patented in U. S., 
| Canada, Great Britain, 
4 Europe, and Australia, 
> a 
FRENCH m ( Best Mucilage 
ss ¥ in 
> 
+ Best Bottle. 
| = Neat Cork! 
Ps ¢ Clean Brush! | 
~ Strong Waste! 
READY FOR USE. REQUIRE ONLY HEATING. g Than ev Spilling ty) 
Green Turtle. Oxtail. Vegetable. Yor Sale Everywhere 
Terrapin. French Bouillon. Julienne. } —] For Sale Everyw shined 
Chicken, Tomato. M fock Turtle | ZZ Sample by mail 250, « a a 
Mullagatawny. Printanier. < 
Consomme. Zeef (or Soup and Bouilli). NASSAU W PG CO., 140 Nassau St, N. Y., Sole fr. 


Mutton Broth. 


In 13¢-Pint Glass Jars, Quart, Pint, and 3¢-Pint Cans. H Bu | SFI 
9 
CLAM-BROTH, | “..o OY 


PUT UP IN GLASS JARS. 
Near 6th Ave., New York, 


We ask for a trial and a comparison with 
any other brand ‘on the market. SKELETON WAVES or BANGS, patented 
The excellent quality of these Sonps has caused them | November 15, 1887; feather-light, life-like, and beanti- 
to be exclusively seryed on the Palace, Buffet, or | ful: requires no dressing; ms notriportear. SK EL« 
Parlor Cars of the Pullman, Wagner, Union, | ETON WIGS AND TOUPEES made of bean- 
Monurch, Chicago, Alton and Intercolonial tiful, wavy hair. MEW SWITCHES are unegnualied 
Railroad of Canada Co. for price and beauty. Immense assortment of gray 
G3 Send us 14 cents to help pay express and receive | ®¥d white hair. ‘ 
a sample can, fie shekoe: pp AIR - CUTTING, curling, shampooing, and 
- 7 | dyeing on the premises by the best French artists. 
101 Warren Street, New York. Sold by Grocers. EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
| C. B. or Cocoanut Balm, for the complexion, is cre- 
ating a great sensation throughout the world. $1.00 





THE’ LARGEST FAC 
as the binsh of the rose. 1.00 and $1.50 per bottle. 
IN THE WORLD Genuine AUBURNINE for rooocet Gray or 
SL Bleached and Faded Hair to that Beautiful Golden 
Auburn. Will not rub off. Price, $2.00 per bottle. 
Positively not injurious. 

ONLY ORIGINAL and celebrated Veloutine 
Face Powder; highest medals awarded. Oc. and 
$#1.00 per box. For sale everywhere. Send for new 
Spring Cats hlogue. 


fem | iccic COMPANY'S 


te | EXTRACT ot MEAT 


MENIER 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Soups, 


EXCEEDS 100.000 Made Dishes, and Sauces. As Beef Tea, “an invalu- | 
able tonic and an agreeable stimulant.” Annual sale 


POUNDS PER DAY 8,000,000 jars. 


AVOID IMITATIONS 


a Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus von 
Liebig’s signature in blue across label,az above. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggista. 








LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO.. Ld, London. 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


PACK ARES By E XPRESS 
tp I BRANC! 4, 





S"COCOANUT 


HEALTHFUL, NUTRITIOUS, ALWAYS HANDY. 


For Taended ty best Bi PIES ano CAKES. 


. In pound and 
half-pound kages. Ask = er a for it, 
t cample free on request. 
CROFT & ALLEN, PHILADELPHIA. 


9 
é 
/ 
MADE OF VEGETABLE OILS, PINE-TAR ar Soa 
AND GLYCERINE. 


Promotes a clear, soft, smooth skin, healthful scalp and vigorous hair. Invaluable for 
Summer Rashes and Irritations. 25 cts. Druggists. Sample (34 cake), 10 cts., stamps. Mention Bazar. 


THE.PACKER MFG. CO., 100 Fulton Street, N. Y. 








| JOSEPH Cl TLITTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 

















COOLING, SOOTHING, ANTISEPTIC. 
A HYGIENIC’ LUXURY. 


per bottle. EX'TRACT of TURKISH ROSE | 
, LEAVES, indelible tint, for the face and lips. Fine | 








Pears Soap 


HENRY WARD BEECHER wrote: 


“If CLEANLINESS is next to GOD- 
LINESS, soap must be considered as a 
means of GRACE, and a clergyman who 
recommends MORAL things should be 
willing to recommend soap. I am told 
that my commendation of PEARS’ Soap 
has opened for it a large sale in the 
UNITED STATES. Iam willing to 
stand by every word in favor of it I ever 
uttered. A man must be fastidious in- 
deed who is not satisfied with it.” 


» IS THE BEST, the most elegant, and the most eco- 
nomical of all soaps for general ToILeT Purposes. It 











Ping Word £ act duit 


is not AT the most attractive, but the purest and cleanest. It is used 

and recommended by thousands of intelligent mothers throughout the 
civilized world, because, while serving as a detergent and cleanser, its emollient 
properties prevent the chafing and discomforts to ‘which infants are so liable. It 
has been established in London 100 years as A COM PLEXION SOAP, has 
obtained 15 International Awards, and is now sold in every city in the world. It 
can be had of-nearly all Druggists in the United States; but de sure that you get 
the genuine, as there are worthless imitations. 


REMINGTON 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


has been for 


FIFTEEN YEARS THE STANDARD 


and 
cutie the latest and highest achievements of inventive skill. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 


























ote poser Se * s+ BARBOUR’S 
“4 
Se, FLAX THREADS. 
| & PERFECT TOS >» USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 


crea 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 


Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 








+ LABLACHE +< 
(tance wan.) 


FACE POWDER. 


: =B. LEVY. Mass. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skei ns or Balls, 
Poet Refined THE BARBOUR: BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


EVER BLOOMING. 








“ONNOA BBAZ 














From the charming little CINDERELLA in the BARRY'’S ore 
ie #1 Tticopherous 


Boston Tugatre, Oct. 4, 1888. 

| Ben Levy, Esq., 34 West St. 

| N all my travels I have always endeavored to find 
your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and I must 

certainly say that it is the best Powder in the market. 

I have used it for the past 10 years, and can safely J FOR 


iviee all ladies to use 1 the Sincerely yours, 
advise a idies to u 10 other. e ti) THE HAIR 


MARGUERITE FISH. 
It is the Oldest. It 


The Lublache Face Powder is the purest and only 
is the Best. 
It is the Cheapest. 


pone toilet preparation in use. It purifies and 
yeantifies the complexion. Mailed to any address on 

It will to a certainty cure baldness and restore 
weak and ~ hair, ee it Tuck, 


receipt of 25 2-cent stamps. BEN LEVY & CO., 


French Perfumers, 34 West St., estos, eee, 
FREEM S VELOUT BARCLAY & Cc 0., 44 Stone St., N. ¥. City. 
UTIN E ‘tmpal- oR 
SUPE REL UOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s 8 
cific is the only unfai = 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying distig= 
urements from face and 
body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous stuffs can 
accomplish. pores Mme. Jurtan, 48 E. 20th St., N.Y. 


SOFT WHITE HANDS 


removes rou, 
colene Jef eOostet and Saeey tints ry ae 


Sayre lew and fingertips. A sweet! d article of pe- 
5 BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM culiar excellence. Withea? Gian Groans or Gipetetnns Pay 
| — ‘ag FE a = 5 Ba dnme New Haven, Ct. (Estb, 
| . eren le . 

For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, without epee “ra = msn ol 


the nse of the knife. Books with complete informa- for by Pecx’s Par. IMproven 
tion mailed free. Address tte DEAF: usuionep Ear Drums. 
Dr. W. E. BROWN & SON Whispers a i tly. 
. . . ave 


Comfortable, ie the Illustrated book & J ess FRE Address 
North Adams, Mass. or call on F, — 853 Broaaway, N. + Ve eee gi paper. 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. _ 









\ , pink and brunette shades. 

| mentioning this aaaten! will send with order for powder 
| a trial bottle of the ner, ‘New X perfume, “ Hiawatha.” 
| — sierra ew York and Cladinnad, © 





LADIE 


Greatest inducements to 
ed Teas, 
Coffees and EMI 


GET PREMIUM 27. 


For full particulars address 
P.O. Box 289, New York,N.Y 
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IDLEY'S 


Grand Street, New York. 


COVERING THE | ENTIRE BLOCK. 
Largest Stock 


STRAW GOODS, 


r “ . . . 
Trimmed Miuillinery, 
AND MILLINERY GOODS, INCLUDING EVERY 
NOVELTY, AT LOWEST PRICES. 


DRESS GOODS. 


40-inch All-Wool Black French RIGOLETTA, 37c. 
yard; worth 60c. 

42-inch Black Lace MOHAIRS, at 29c. yard; worth 
50c. 

MOIRE CHALLIES, 52 desirable designs, 114g and 
lic. yard, 

Double-width Fancy Combination DRESS GOODS 
(broken assortment), at 39c.; reduced from T5c. 

SATEENS—Beautiful Designs and Colorings—7 4c 
and 18c. yard. 

WASH ROBES, Batiste Eeru Grounds, 
with Colored Figured Embroidery, $2.98; 
worth $6.00. 

160 pieces Colored Silk VELVETS, reduced to 39c. 


yard. 
: MEN’S FLANNEL 


Outing Shirts. 


Men's Fancy Donat Flannel SHIRTS, striped pat- 
terns, well made and finished, 49c. each. 

Men's Fancy Velour Flannel SHIRTS, excellent 
quality, pockets and pearl buttons, large variety of 
patterns, 69c. aud 85c. 

Men's Scotch Flannel SHIRTS, improved finish, 
$1.50, $1.69, $1.75. 

Men's Scotch and English Serge Flannel SIIIRTS, 
patent elongatable sleeve, aud all improvements, $2.00, 
$2.25, $2.50. 

Men's French Flannel SHIRTS, silk and satin 
striped, choice patterns, $3.00 to $4.50 

Men's Tennis BELTS, plain and fancy striped cot- 
ton, at 15c. and 2hc. each. 

Men's Silk-Web Tennis BELTS, all College colors, 
B5c. and 50c. each, 

Tennis SASHES, silk and cashmere and all silk. 


Fashion Magazine 


Contains full Iustrated Catalogne of the goods to be 
found in our 85 departments, with the lowest N, Y. 
prices, 

Sample copies 15c. ; subscription S0c. per annum. 


ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY FILLED. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand St., 


56 to 68 Allen, 59 to 65 Orchard St., 
New York. 


it Cramdart umery Cos 
INVIGORATING 


pasts 


INVIGORATING 
ONIHS3Y¥44y 


CROWN PERFUMERY CO. 
177 NEW BOND ST. LONDON. 
SOLD EVERY WHERE 


to size and color. 


ask, with Voy ey n 


ny where 





BABY CARRIACES¢ 
. Automatic Brake on all, free 18? ae 
Adjustabie, Reclining and fovalid d Wheei » 
hairs. idory P ai) samp forty 


LUBURG & wre ous ae ces Philada, sean 


eounch) 
CinitaBle: K Go 


UNDERWEAR. 
“CARTWRIGHT & WARNER'S” 


Celebrated 


MERINO AND NATURAL-WOOL 
Gossamer and Summer Weights. 
MEN’S SILK AND SILVER-GRAY MIXED 
Llama Shirts and Drawers, 


LADIES’ BRIGHT AND SPUN SILK 
Ribbed Vests and Drawers, 


HOSIERY. 


Children’s Plain and Ribbed Cotton 
and Silk Hose. 


‘GENTLEMEN’S 
Fancy Lisle, Balbriggan and Silk Half-Hose. 


Deoar ooay KH 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 


SUMMER WASH FABRICS. 


PRINTED INDIA DIMITY, fine and clear, > 235 
oes ' 


82 inches wide, were 35c. 


Best quality PRINTED LINEN LA AWNS, were } 
30c.; reduced to.. 196, 








tC, W 
ny m’fr Sy Tiiust’ d Price-Li om 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’| Music Hall)Chicago 


Beautiful NEW FRENCH SATEENS, 29c. * 33 
J 


GBB. 20s cous 


Newest Designs SCOTCH GINGHAMS, 25¢. 35: 
ul 


and.... eee Sere) sere er 


Choice Styles SCOTCH ZEPHYRS.......... 193, 
ENGLISH PLAID Muslins, Checked and 
STRIPED LACE Nainseoks, were 25c... 15s, 


HOSIERY. 


23d St. Le Boutillier Bros. 
4g, ahé a Mest 2d St MY. City 

NO MORE 
Torn Capes. 


It is Seamless, 


| tate the Neck. 
| The Cape is re- 
inforced and 
Laundry cannot 
| tear it from the 
Collar. 
We make all 
Styles and prices. 
For Sale by all 
(Pat. Apriiep For.) leading dealers. 
| The Extension Faced Cape Collar is 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 





| If your Dealer has not got them send 20 cts. in Stamps 


for Sample. 
WILBUR, MILLER & WILBUR, 
TROY, N. ¥- 


| Ws: aebin gton, D 


INTERESTING TO THE LADIES, 


Mr. Geo. White, the leading Ladies’ Tailor of Wash- 
ington, has inve nted and copy righted a perfect-fitting 
waist lining, called ** White's Glove-Fitting Ready-Cut 
Waist Linings.” They are guaranteed to fit, are made 





fitting waist and sleeves 


ing the purchasing of paper patterns. In ordering, 
send 40c. and 6c. for postage. The bust measure over 
the highest part only is necessary. 

GEO. WHITE, 1110 F Street, Washington, D.C. 


MS°™ DE VERTUS SGURS, 


12 Rue Auber, Paris. 


‘fr r ~ 
STAYS, BELTS. 

In view of the Exhibition the tirm ‘‘de Vertus” has 
cre:ted models of an absolute new character as form 
and stuff. 
to come and look at these novelties. 


QE AMLESS Stockinet Dress 
Shield. Warranted Water 









pr 





Made under U.S. Pat 
‘nis, Nov. 13, 1888, March 5, 
i889, Pat. in England & France 
If your de: aler does not keep 
them, send 25 cents for a pair. 
COLUMBIA RUBBER CO., 
Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 


5 ee 
SEAMLESS 


DRESS SHIELD. 
2 


and white, Carrie? I use Arkrnson’s Almond Meal 


to wash with. 






—All the latest styles of McCall's Dress and 
Briggs’ Transfer Patterns. Send 2e. stamp for 
sample ‘and Queen's shect and catalogue, containing 
2000 Designs. G. L. FOX, Detroit, Mich. 


FE AIR AND SOU ARE RIBBON can be proc reured 
from | SOHN DANIELL & SONS, New York. 


Ladies’ Lisle-Thread, Silk & Balbriggan Hose. | 


BLACK GOODS. 


We are now offering the 
balance of our Brocade and 
Striped Black Grenadines, 
from $1.25 te $3.00 per 
vard, 

Especial attention is di- 
rected to a line of Mexican 
Grenadines, all Silk, at 75 
cents per yard; formerly 
$1.50, 

Also to Embroidered and 
Striped, Black Crepe de 
Chine, from $3.00 to $6.00 
per yard, and to a lot of 
Black Brocaded Mohairs, 
which we are closing out at 
50 cents per vard. 

All the above goods are of 
the best quality and in most 
desirable styles. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and I1th St., 
New York. 





Do yo u want your 





Also special sale of ‘ROCK DYE” FAST BLACK | 


and will not Irri- 


of the best Silesia, and are so perfectly traced that the | 
most inexperienced can make a perfect and stylish | 
The price is 40c., costing | 
only a trifle more than lining by the yard, and sav- | 


It begs to invite its American customers | 


wf & Odorless. Saves your | 


How do you keep your hands so soft 


Children Clothed 


In the latest New York Styles at the Least Cost? 





Offer unequalled facilities for the outfitting of 


Boys, Girls, & Babies | 


With everything from Hats to Shoes, and absent buyers 
are served by mail as well as if they were in the Store. 


Catalogues furnished on application. 


60 & 62 West 23d St., N.Y 


le 
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The very BEST GARMENT ever made, 
Because it Supports Stock- 
ings and Underclothes from the 
SHOULDERS, has nostiff cords, 
fits be autifully and with perfect 
ease and Ads ly For sale by leading dealers. 
Send for illustrated price list. 


FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 
Metcalf’s Sachet Fowders are 
invaluable for perfuming 
gloves, handkerchiefs, clothing, 

‘Da hy stationery, and furniture with 
A grateful, lasting fragrance. 
A sample glass jar of Violette, 
rie or Jockey Club by 

0 (lo return mail for 25c. 

| [S| T. METCALF & co. 





39 Tremont St., Boston. 
E. FOU ‘a-p & CO., New York. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. _ 





Le Boutillier Bros.. 


Broadway and 14th St., N.Y. 


Extraordinary Bargains, 


SUITS & JERSEYS. 
Ladies’ LAWN SUITS, $4.50 quality, reduced 
to.. ac'eccecees 92.95 
Cc lesley « out at t reduc ed Pr rices, , Spiing g Ji ackets, 
Newmarkets, Challie Tea Gowns, etc., etc. 
Ladies’ Extra-fine JERSEYS, tucked yoke and 
sleeves, tailor-made, reduced from $5.50 to $82.98 
Extra fine smocked Jerseys, tailor-made, all 
. $3.95 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR. 


Ladies’ DRAWERS, tucked and trimmed with 


Colura, $6.00 Quality... 2. cccecccesicvecses 


embroidery, worth 69c............ «+ 39e. 
NIGHT DRESSES, lace trimmed, embroi- 

dered, Mother Hubbard yoke, reduced from 

69c. and S89c. to.. eee 49e. 
Skirts with Cambric R afte, worth 75c... 39e. 
Corset Covers, reduced to......... ‘ 19e. 

SILK BARCAINS. 

27-inch BLACK INDIA SILK, worth $1.25... 69e. 
24-inch Black and White striped and checked 

Surahs, worth $1.25 ...........00e: «+» 69e. 


All mail matter should bear our street addvessa, 


Broadway and 14th St., N. i. 





Reapers IN 
VICINITY OF 
BOSTON 
CALL & | 
ake 











| En the mad Court of Mustice.—Gosnell v. Durrant. On Jan. 28, 
tice Chitty — a Perpetual Injunction with 

Te seit ving Mr. George Reynolds Durrant from i nging Messrs. 
John Gosnell & Co.'s Registered Trade-Mark CHERRY BLOSSOM, 


BLACK SILKS 
AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 
Best Makes and Fast Colors. Send for samples to 
WM. ROBERTS, 21 Lispenard Street, New York 
Any length over 10 yards forwarded C. 0. D 
GOLD, You can live at home and make more money at work for us 
n than at anything else in the world. Either sex : all ages. Coste 


ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, M 











| NCIENT Vases, Indian Relics for sale. 
| <1 ling constantly collecting. C.W. Ri 
| 


| SHOPPIN 


Am travel- 
ggs,Cincinnati,O, 
In New York of all kinds 
by a lady of experience, 


| good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references, 
MISS A. BOND, 336 4th Ave., N. Y. City, 


Address 
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NOT FAR WRONG. 
MR. SOGIETE (who has just been presented to a bevy of young ladies). ‘PARDON ME, BUT WITH SO MANY NAMES I AM 
SHE. “‘BuT YOU ARE NOT FAR WRONG. 1 AM Miss ATWATER.” 


QUITE AT SEA REGARDING YOURS.” 


SHOULDN’T COMPLAIN. 
Conwieerr. ** My doctor's bill was something enormous.” 
Brown. *So-you didn't have your pains fer nothing.” 


A SLASHING BUSINESS. 
“ Howdy, Bromleigh. How is business?” 
** Slashing.” : if 
* Ah, you are stil] a dramatic critic, then ?” 


FACETIZ.. | 

‘TIS NOW 

The poet writes: | 

"Tis now the merry June-bug’s de rigueur, 
i 

| 

| 

| 


iansigindaidaiioensheiondil 
THE ADVANTAGE OF THE PEDAGOGUE. 
Mernirtr. ‘If you keep on, Johunie, you will soon know as much as 
your teacher.” 
” Lrerrte Jonnnte. “I'd know as much now if I had the book before 
me like she does.” 


eeneamnilprenchtiapein 
GOING INTO THE PROFESSION. 
“J hear you are going into the law, Mr. Barking. What branch do you 
tuke up, patent or railroad ?” 
‘* Breach of promise. I'm the defendant.” 


And in the country all our window-sills 
Are fitted up with nets so’s to make sure 
The festive humbuags can’t present their bills. 


To which he adds: 
"Tis now the dandelion grows gray-pated, | 
And children blow its hair off so’s to see | 
What time it is—a fashion antiquated, 
But one which fills the babies full of glee. 


sieaenanciiaaiinane 
AN UNFRIENDLY ACT. 
**I think the editor of the Bazoo has a grudge against you, Smithers.” 
“Why ?” 
** Weil, he printed that last 
poem of yours. “Now if he 


spimcietilintitineitai 
A PLAIN CASE. 
“ Humph, you can tell that Crompton pide lived long in the country.’ 
“How 2?” 





“Why, he’s all the time talking 
about mowing the lawn. If he'd 


Concluding as follows : 
’Tis now the mower clicks adown the lawn; 


had been your friend—” 
{#xit Smithers. 


lived there any time he'd get down 
to ‘cutting the grass,’” 


a 


A PLEASANT COMPLI- 
MENT. 


"Tis now the milk grows very sweet and creamy; 
"Tis now the coal man’s son! is filled with scorn; 
Tis now the poet grows both meek and dreamy. 
The poet's wife: 
Oh, John, what is the hour? Tell your frau. 


* Did you read that quatrain 
of mine in the Weekly ?” 

“Well, no; I began it, but 
didn’t have time to finish ir. 
I've put it aside to read next 
Sunday.” 


The poet, from mere force of habit; 
Tis now. 





i cg 
aE, fl oy 





HOUSE-CLEANING JOYS. 


“Ht, BRIDGET, WHERE ARE MY COLLARS AND CUFFS?” 
“DOWN-SUTAIRS IN DE COAL-SHCUTTLE, SORR,” 





THE SWORD OF DAMASCUS. 
VAN BIBBER. ““Wuy so SILENT. Miss Crasus 2?” 
MISS C. “To TELL you THE TRUTH, Mk. VAN BIBBER, 
THE THOUGHT OF LEADING THE GERMAN TO-NIGHT IS HANG- 
ING OVER ME LIKE THE SWORD OF DAMASCUS.” 


THE MAIDEN’S REPARTEE. 
Ali, he was a giant both brawny and 
brave, 
And she was the belle of the beach, 
And he was o’erthrown by a seven- 
inch wave, 
While she swooned away with a 
screech. 


That eve in the ballroom the maiden 
appeared ; 
He tenderly asked of her if 
She fainted that morning because she 
had feared 
For his life. Her reply was a sniff, 
And, “No, it was not fer your life 
that I feared, 
But I was oppressed by the notion— 
The way that you opened your month 
was 80 weird— 
You surely would swallow the 
ocean.” 
a 


NATURAL HISTORY 

Froa (lo elephant), “‘Hiow far can 
yon jump, you big jummix ?” 

Evernant “I can’t jump at all, 
froggy-woggy.” 

Frog (hoisting his shoulders). “‘ You're 
unlucky. When I see an enemy ap- 
proaching, with a few jumps I’m out 
of danger.” 

Exernant. ‘When T see an enemy 
approaching 1 don’t have to jamp.” 

Fs GS 
A SAFE HIDING-PLACE. 

Wire. ‘‘ Where shall we hide the sil- 
yer While we are away?” 

Hossanp, * Pat it in the pockets of 


your dresses in the closet. 
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MRS. PILG 


MRS. PILGR 
THEY AIR MY SISTER'S. 
RED HOUSE.” 


tisteetemiaonee 
AN IMPORTANT POINT. 


“That plan of a $2500 house you 
printed,” remarked a constant reader 
to the editor, * was very five, but one 
point was rather obscure.” 

“What was that ?” 

“It didn’t say how to get the 
$2500.” 


a 


NOT A DESIRABLE HUSBAND. 


He had declared his passion and 
was feverishly awaiting her reply. 

“Mr. Samson,” she said, and her 
voice sounded like a knell, “ the let- 
ter which you so kindly offered to 
0st for me two weeks ago to-night, 
oe never reached its destination. 
Farewell.” 


NO ENGAGEMENT. 


“Tam like a tree,” he observed, as 
the clock struck eleven, “I am 
rooted at your side.” 

**Yes, but you never leave, do 
you?” 


"And then he ‘ put forth.” 


AMBIGUOUS, 
RIN. “Now THESE BOYS AIR SISTER'S.” 
THE CENSUS-TAKER. “No; YOU MEAN BROTHERS.” 
IN. “No, sik; | MEAN JES WHAT I SAY; 


SHE LIVES NEX’ DOOR IN THE 








